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This represents actual cash saved for a canner by 
Canco’s Home Economics Section. 

They advised against a certain container the can- 
ner intended to use and which they knew consumers 
would not like. Instead, they recommended a new 
can design which has since proved a best seller. 


Here is a consumer asking for a certain canner’s 
pack by name. She likes the label recipes on that 
particular brand. 

The canner wisely has his recipes Canco Kitchen 
tested before he puts them on his labels. He also 
always obtains our advice on his proposed new packs. 


Your pack, possibly, is being discussed in this 
school class. 

The Home Economics teacher— one of 23,000——is 
using class material prepared by our Home Eco- 
nomics Section on canned foods. 

In addition to this material, 300,000 high school 
teachers, 27 million students, and uncounted num- 
bers of doctors, newspaper editors, housewives, 
hospital dietitians, grocers, and even government 
food agencies receive the educational literature. 


This is one of the 10 million children who eat school 
lunches. For her school cafeteria, we prepare recipes 
which include canned foods. 

For her visual education program, there are Amer- 
ican Can Company motion pictures. 

And for her mother and father, our Home Eco- 
nomics Section has produced and distributed nearly 
2 million recipe booklets. All this activity is aimed at 
one goal: furthering the use of food in cans! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN 
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F-U-L-L L-E-N-G-T-H PULPING 
+ Plus + 
PRESSING ACTION 


BRING 


CAPACITY 


SUPER PULPER for Tomatoes, Pumpkins, Squash, 
Apples, Sweet Potatoes, Prunes, Plums, Figs, Citrus 
Fruits, Berries, etc. 


Paddles inside the chamber utilize the ENTIRE length 
of the screen. These paddles are eccentric with the 
screen, PRESSING the material at the close point, yet 
letting cores and green material slip past at the op- 
posite point. Instant adjustment allows mature material 
to be pulped dry, or green material to be expelled 
intact. For top capacity, controllable quality, greatest 
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yield, here is your pulper! : SUPER FINISHER 
Send for your Free FMC Catalog describing most complete line of Built similar to, and keeps pace with, the Super Pulper. 
machinery for processing and packaging corn, peas, beans, toma- Does a super-smooth job finishing tomato pulp, catsup, 
toes, fruits, many other products. soups, pumpkin, fruit butter, applesauce, jams, jellies, 


ood Wf hinery [orporation SUPER COILS 


By test, the fastest heating action, producing instant, 
even heat throughout. Burning is practically impossible. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION @ Hoopeston, Illinois An ordinary hose does the cleaning! 


THE THREE RELATED APPEALS | 
IN CANNED PEAS....... QGOLOR-+TASTE+ SALES 


Color is a vital part of our lives and especially so in canned foods. Science tells us that color 


appeal is closely related to taste appeal. Economics tells us that both color and taste appeal 
are related to sales appeal. 


We should like to tell you about STA-GREEN Process. This simple process retains the natural 
color and flavor of canned peas. _It merely returns the precious minerals 
that are usually lost in conventional packing. You have never seen or 
tasted the like. Write for details on licensing. 


PRODUCT ADVANCEMENT CORPORATION 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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By Jingo! Did you see 
this month's Continental ad? 


It’s another in the current series of Continental ads stress- 
ing the increasing variety of the products we make. We’re 
a big clan . . . growing bigger all the time. So remember, 
when you want the best in quality, and the best in service 
too . . . look to Continental. 
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EDITORIALS 


factory year of 1946, all indications point to a 

continuation of these conditions during the com- 
ing, 1947, year. In point of fact the beginning of the 
new year normally should be the beginning of the 
heavy months of canned food popular consumption, but 
your sales and shipments tell you with absolute cer- 
tainty that consumption of 1946 packed canned foods 
has not waited for the new year. All reports indicate 
that the canners are well sold up on their ’46 packs, 
so much so that none is seriously worried about any 
goods he may have left unsold—unless the cause is off- 
quality. And we do not believe there was much of 
that; they had been thoroughly warned against pro- 
ducing such goods, and the warning was heeded. Any 
goods which fell below the good quality which all can- 
ners set as their aim, were accidents and undoubtedly 
they have long since been gotten rid of, by means that 
all market operators know. All canners now know 
that one can of poor quality allowed to get onto the 
retail market can do more harm than a hundred cases 
of good quality can undo. It is the old human frailty: 
bad news travels faster than good news. 


A BRIGHT FUTURE—As we end this quite satis- 


This does not mean that a can or two of off-quality 
may not escape the watchful eye of the cannery super- 
inter dent, but it does mean, we believe, that all hands 
are ct upon the determination to produce only good 
qual. y. Accidents may happen but the well regulated 
can ry now guards carefully against such accidents— 
beca se the canners do not want them in their packs, 
and ecause they know that if too frequent in the run 
of ti pack that canner will gain the unenviable repu- 
tatic of being a poor canner; and no canner can stand 
that. Trashy goods are out and for all time, and not 
even in occasional can now often gets by. They are 
too « refully inspected as they go through the plant, 
and \e maverick is shunted out of the line and into 
the ‘ :orgue.” What reputation equals, we might ask, 
the } putation that every can from this firm can be 
depe: led upon? 
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This does not mean that every can is of Fancy 
quality. Nature does not produce all of any crop in 
that category, and the market for canned foods, being 
mostly for the middle class of consumers, needs good 
standards which must necessarily constitute the bulk 
of the crop yields. Of course there are contingencies— 
and Dame Nature has a habit of throwing in some such 
days, apparently to keep the canners on their watchful 
toes—such yields must be handled carefully and packed 
as good standards. If that be not possible they go to 
the feeding troughs, not into the cans, and more tons 
of produce go that way now than ever before. Time 
was when no canner could bring himself to feed tons 
of produce to the hogs, for which he had paid crop 
prices, but that is now custom rather than the excep- 
tion. The careful canner knows that it is almost in- 
evitable that such cans of poor quality as slipped 
through will turn up, and always at the worst possible 
time. No canner wants them, but in the general care- 
lessness of help as it is today that is a very difficult 
condition to guard against. If it is just one can in a 
thousand no buyer will squeal, but it is‘the canner’s 
job to keep that one can from getting into the pack. 

With this completely changed and improved deter- 
mination of the canners the outlook is very bright for 
the future, and especially for 1947, because there will 
be small, if any, carry overs to bog down the market 
prices by the time 1947 packs can come up for delivery. 
You are not carrying any heavy load of spot canned 
foods, of any kind, and with the remaining better than 
six months during which the market will have to be 
supplied, you will have sold out completely before next 
canning season. 


HONORING FRANK GORRELL—“Ye call him 
Chief, and you do well to call him chief” who lead a 
floundering, uncertain industry out of the bonds of 
misery into the promised land of happiness. Forty 
years ago, like the Israelites of old, the canners wan- 
dered in the desert of profitless production, amid the 
lack of popular approval of the goods and uncertainties 
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about the safekeeping of the goods. The industry was 
never so situated? Don’t fool yourself; it was and 
worse, when Frank Gorrell was persuaded to take the 
helm of the newly founded National Canners Associa- 
tion, amid the doubts and distrust of every possible 
member of such an association; took the job at the 
munificent salary (promised but by no means certain 
of attainment) of $600 per year. Suffice it to say that 
through dogged determination he welded the canners 
from all the States of the Union into a smoothly work- 
ing organization which has won the acclaim of all trade 
bodies as the leader among trade associations, and 
when he resigned this year left a National Canners 
Association that is the envy of all other trade asso- 
ciations. 

Small wonder that the industry is set to pay him 
tribute at the Atlantic City Convention. Many who 
read this may not be acquainted with this quiet, effi- 
cient man who guided the industry so well over the 
years, but they have.seen him if they ever attended 
an annual convention, and they will see him at this 
year’s convention in Atlantic City, because apparently 
the entire industry and his wife will be there this time. 
So, Frank, we warn you that you will have to stand 
up and take a bow before the assembled convention. 
And to their “vale” they will add “fad multos annos.” 

And for ourselves may we add sincere thanks for 
the continuous friendly helps over these many years, 
with the hope that you will be able to take life easy, 
and pleasantly, for many years to come. 


A BAD TREND—As we approach the new year the 
prophets of gloom seem to have usurped the stage with 
their melancholy predictions of hard times ahead. Of 


course they can give no sound reasons for this, sirice 
business is booming along at full speed, and all busi- 
ness men are set for at least as active a year in 1947 
as they had this year; and far-seeing economists see 
nothing but a continuation of good times, unless it be 
that the times may even show improvement. 
Employment continues at a high rate; wages are 
higher than ever before following any of the wars we 
have gone through, and this being so, and it is, con- 
sumer demands will continue strong, and pretty nearly 
as difficult to fill as they have been over the past five 
years. As for canned foods, so long as employment 
holds, and the good wages continue, the consumers will 
keep the retail shelves bare of canned foods, and at 
fair prices, showing some profit at least. In fact, 
canned foods have long been recognized as the re- 
tailer’s always dependable profit getter. Bargains in 
canned foods are as scarce as the proverbial hen’s 
teeth; that is we mean bargains at lost-profit prices, 
or to move unwieldy stocks. Even in the event of a 
slump the dealers know that canned foods can rest 
easy, ultimately to be taken by the hungry housewives, 
free of the necessity of forced selling to save spoilage. 
Wholesalers and retailers understand this great sta- 
bility of this form of food; and of course they continue 
to be the mainstay of shelf decoration, asking only 
that they be kept dry—so as not to spoil the labels— 
nor rust the cans. They wait patiently, and safely, the 
pleasure of the little housewife, always ready to serve 
her good food, nutritious and helpful, insured against 
the spoilage which is the little lady’s chief worry on 
many of her foods. And this fear hampers the retailers 
on most of their lines. Truly, as Nicolas Appert termed 
them, canneds foods are benefactors of humanity. 


WALSH-HEALEY REMINDER 


In selling to Government agencies, can- 
ners need to keep in mind the fact that 
the overtime requirements of the Public 
Contracts Act have been in full force 
and effect since January 1, 1946. The 
exemption from these overtime require- 
ments afforded the canning industry dur- 
ing wartime terminated on December 31, 
1945, and were not renewed. The Act 
applies only to sales of more than 
$10,000.00 and affects only work per- 
formed after the date of the contract. 
Generally a canner will not enter into a 
Government contract for the sale of more 
than $10,000.00 worth of canned foods 
until after the merchandise is packed 
and in that case, the overtime provisions 
of the Act apply only to the shipping and 
labeling operation. The Public Contracts 
Act where applicable requires time and 
a half to be paid for hours in excess of 
8 per day and 40 per week. 


PREPARING ALUMINUM AND 
ITS ALLOY FOR PAINTING 


Because of the nature of aluminum 
and the thin oxide film which is always 
present on its surfaces, it is considered 
impractical to paint or lacquer the sur- 
faces, unless they are properly pre-con- 
ditioned, since the paint or lacquer has 
poor adhesion properties. 

In view of this, it has been customary 
(mandatory by the Government), to 
either anodize or chemically oxide or 
phosphate coat the metal, prior to 
painting or lacquering. 

In many cases, the deterrents to ano- 
dizing are: (a) Cost of equipment set- 
up; (b) cost of operation; (c) time of 
cycle; (d) technical “know-how”; and 
(e) limitations of production, special 
rackings, etc. 

Similarly some stoppages to chemical 
oxide or phosphate coatings are: (a) 
Time of cycle and (b) heating of coat- 
ing solutions, neutralizers, etc. 
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A simple, fast, economical method of 
preparing aluminum and its alloys for 
painting or lacquering is the use of solu- 
tion used at room temperature for 30 to 
60 seconds. This solution is known as 
“Paintbond,” and is offered by the Colo- 
nial Alloys Company of Philadelphia, 
Pa., Technical Processes Division. 

Any alloy of aluminum may be 
sprayed, brushed or dipped, but cd pping 
is preferable. The procedure consists 
of freeing the aluminum of greas:s and 
dirts, and immersing in the “Pain *bond” 
solution for about 30 to 60 second-, then 
rinsing and drying. The metal is then 
ready for painting or lacquering. Prim- 
ers that are suitable for alu:ninum 
should be used prior to final finis': coats. 

“Paintbond” may be said to be one of 
the speediest, most tenacious, a :hesive 
and economical preparations fo: paint 
to aluminum surfaces on the maréet. 

Cost per square foot of surface area 
is quite low, and the speed of »plica- 
tion by common labor to fabricated alu- 
minums in the factory, or already 
place, is very fast. 
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MAJOR PROBLEMS 
THE FROZEN FOODS INDUSTRY 


The first major problem in the Frozen 
Food Industry has to do with our present 
and future economic position. The sec- 
ond problem is to convince each and 
every segment of the Frozen Food In- 
dustry that it is imperative that all 
frozen pack merchandise reaching the 
ultimate user is of the finest possible 
quality. 

In my mind, the relationship between 
these two problems is clear and unmis- 
takable. The Frozen. Food Industry will 
be able to prosper and mature to its 
greatest potential only if a high standard 
of quality is maintained. In the years to 
come, more and more consumers and in- 
dustrial users are going to be trying our 
frozen products for the first time. If 
these new users are disappointed in the 
merchandise which they receive, it is all 
too likely that they will become preju- 
diced against ALL frozen foods and not 
merely against the brand of frozen prod- 
uct with which they were dissatisfied. It 
is for this reason that one packer of poor 
merchandise may do serious injury not 
only to his own company but to the entire 
industry. 


We all know generally of the develop- 
ments in the Frozen Food Industry in 
recent years. The number of packers 
has inereased by leaps and bounds and 
the total tonnage frozen has expanded 
tremendously. The total pack of frozen 
fruits and vegetables in 1939 was only 
about 210 million pounds. This year we 
estimate the total will exceec: 800 million 
pounds—a new record high. 


This startling increase, much of which 


took place in the war years, is not as 
surprising as it appears at first glance. 
Actually the production of canned and 


othe: processed fruits and vegetables 
also has inereased sharply and the vol- 
ume of produce shipped to the fresh 
market will reach a new record high this 
year My impression is that the overall 
inert ise in the production of fresh mar- 
ket vegetables and canned fruits and 
vege bles is not nearly as great as the 
\sion in frozen tonnage, but the fact 
rem: ns that the production of all of 
thes) items has moved upward sharply, 


duri » approximately the same period of 
time. 


Wall know pretty well some of the 
reas’ s for this expansion in the packs 
of pi cessed fruits and vegetables. Civil- 
lan comes have been very high and, 
with ‘imited durable goods available, 
peo) generally have been in a position, 
perh. »s for the first time, to spend 
mone indiscriminately for the purchase 
of pr essed foods. Then, too, the armed 
force purchased large quantities of 
proce-sed fruits and vegetables. These 
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By LAWRENCE S. MARTIN 


Secretary-Manager, National Association 
of Frozen Food Packers, 
Washington, D. C. 


Before the Annual Meeting of Associa- 
tion of New York State Canners, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., December 12, 1946 


factors along with a number of others, 
combined to create a more or less con- 
tinuous shortage of processed fruits and 
vegetables. Production was pushed up 
and up but the supply somehow never 
seemed to be great enough to meet the 
demand. 


COMPETITIVE SITUATION 


Many of you may wonder what all of 
these well-known facts have to do with 
the major problems facing the Frozen 
Food Industry. Well, here is the point: 
It is my considered opinion that packers 
of frozen fruits and vegetables and all 
processors who may be contemplating 
freezing operations next year should 


LAWRENCE S. MARTIN 


take a long, hard and sober look at the 
present situation and the outlook for 
1947 before making commitments for the 
coming production season. It seems to 
me it would be utter folly for this indus- 
try to proceed blindly to advance produc- 
tion in 1947 on the basis of general eco- 
nomic conditions which have existed in 
past years, but which may not exist dur- 
ing the 1947 marketing season. With the 
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vast increases in production of most 
processed food products, there is every 
indication that a highly competitive situ- 
ation is developing. In recent years, the 
packer’s problem has been primarily one 
of production—but in the very near fu- 
ture the big problem will be one of 
selling. 

In offering these opinions I wish to 
emphasize that there is no doubt in my 
mind but what the Frozen Food Industry 
will grow and prosper in future years. 
But this expansion must be based on 
sound business principles. It should be 
based on a realistic appraisal by each 
packer of his own particular situation— 
the products he packs, his costs, the sta- 
bility of his markets, and his competitive 
position. 

In this connection, it has been fre- 
quently forecast that there will be an 
economic readjustment, a recession or a 
mild depression sometime in 1947 or 
early in 1948. Obviously what this actu- 
ally means is a break in prices. There- 
fore, this year more than ever before, 
every processor of frozen foods is faced 
with the problem of studying his position 
with extreme care before developing 1947 
production plans. 


We all know that current costs are 
very high. Prices for raw materials, for 
packaging, labor costs, and almost all 
down the line the cost of producing fruit 
and vegetable products has been increas- 
ing annually. If frozen food packers put 
up these high cost products during the 
1947 packing season, and the prices for 
the finished merchandise subsequently 
decline, somebody is going to be hurt. 
The possibility of this eventuality is cer- 
tainly a problem worthy of very careful 
consideration by everyone in the in- 
dustry. 


STOCKS ON HAND 


I believe that cold packers of fruits 
must be particularly concerned about 
this problem of judging the overall situ- 
ation in 1947. As you know there are 
over 500 million pounds of frozen fruits 
and berries in storage, resulting from 
this year’s large pack and the carry over 
from last year. There are several rea- 
sons for these large holdings—sugar sup- 
plies available for preservers, ice cream 
manufacturers, and bakers have been 
limited so that their usage of cold pack 
merchandise has been severely restricted. 
Likewise, bakers have not been able to 
get the shortening that they need in 
sufficient quantities. These factors re- 
sulted in a large carry over, and when 
added to the increased production this 
year, the currently huge stocks resulted. 

Another reason, and a very significant 
one, for our current large stocks is the 
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fact that there has been a very great 
increase in packing operations by people 
who are new in the industry. In some 
instances these new packers, mostly 
through lack of knowledge, have not done 
a good job. The quality of the merchan- 
dise has not been what it should have 
been, and the sale of such products has 
not only been slow but they have greatly 
retarded the sales of top quality mer- 
chandise. Some of this off grade mer- 
chandise NEVER will be sold. 

From all that I have said relative to 
large stocks now on hand and the prob- 
lem thus posed for consideration in mak- 
ing plans for 1947, you might infer that 
I am pessimistic about the outlook for 
the Frozen Food Industry in the coming 
year. This is not true. High quality 
frozen foods are still good property. On 
this basis it behooves every packer to 
understand the need for producing high 
quality frozen products. It is these pack- 
ers who will be in the best position to 
weather any economic storm that may 
develop. It is these packers who will be 
in the best position to sell their products 
in a highly competitive market liberally 
supplied with canned and fresh merchan- 
dise, 


QUALITY CONTROL 


This brings us to the question of the 
factors involved in making certain that 
frozen food users are satisfied with the 
products purchased. It seems to me very 
important for the frozen food industry 
to understand everything that is involved 
in providing consumers of frozen prod- 
ucts with high quality merchandise. The 
need for care and planning extends from 
the grower through the packer’s opera- 
tion, to proper transportation, and ware- 
housing and to proper handling by dis- 
tributors, by retailers, and by the final 
consumer. This may be a rather broad 
conception of quality control but it must 
be remembered that any mistakes made 
in production or distribution, no matter 
who is guilty may result in an inferior 
product being delivered to the final con- 
sumer. Moreover, the final consumer 
may not handle or use frozen merchan- 
dise properly and consequently be dis- 
satisfied with the product because of a 
mistake he himself made. For the good 
of the frozen food industry, these mis- 
takes must be prevented. 


As most of you know, the grower of 
the raw material has a lot to do with 
the quality of a package of frozen fruits 
or vegetables. Under the direction of 
packer, he should plant the proper varie- 
ties; he should know the proper fertilizer 
to use and when it should be applied; 
and he should know when his crop must 
be harvested. Equally important, the 
grower must know that products destined 
for freezing should be harvested at the 
peak of their quality in order to provide 
the best possible finished product. He 
must know the necessity for speed in 
handling raw materials destined for 
freezing operations—there must be no 
lost time between harvesting in the field 
and freezing at the plant. 

Perhaps the greatest responsibility for 
the maintenance of quality rests with 


the packer himself, who in most instances 
not only has to do his own job well but 
must take responsibility for seeing that 
the farmer knows what he is doing. The 
packer must have his factory in order 
and be sure that he has the necessary 
processing equipment to handle his ton- 
nage, with plenty of safety factors for 
an overload during unusual conditions of 
weather. The packer must be sure that 
his personnel are thoroughly trained to 
know the grade of material that the 
packer wants to go out under his label. 
Above all things, the packer should 
recognize that most packs must be frozen 
to 0°F. The importance of this precau- 
tion cannot be over-emphasized. He 
must exercise great caution in the mat- 
ter of plant sanitation and should have 
available a competent food technologist 
to exercise complete authority over qual- 
ity control. At this point it should be 
emphasized that quality control person- 
nel should be responsible to top manage- 
ment. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Once the merchandise has been packed 
there are still many problems involved 
in maintaining quality through to the 
final consumer. The transportation of 
frozen foods must be handled efficiently 
and with the proper type refrigerator 
cars—those capable of maintaining tem- 
peratures which will keep the merchan- 
dise in good condition. There are many 
refrigerator cars, but unfortunately 
there are relatively few of them which 
are designed particularly for frozen 
foods and are suitable for hauling these 
products. The refrigerator cars which 
are suitable for frozen foods are the so- 
called super-insulated type, and packers 
should make certain that this type of car 
is delivered for their use. These cars are 
well insulated, equipped with permanent 
floor racks and side strips. Many freight 
car dispatchers and railroad men in 
general have little knowledge of the type 
of car that is needed for low tempera- 
ture transportation, and this lack of 
knowledge on the part of these people 
adds a greater burden of responsibility 
to the frozen food packer. There is not 
only the problem of getting the right 
type of car but also the problem of mak- 
ing certain that the ice and salt mixture 
is correct and the necessity of making 
certain that the car is thoroughly pre- 
cooled. In order to minimize damage and 
loss, the utmost care must be taken in 
loading the cars. Ample head space must 
be left in the car to insure proper air 
circulation. If all of these problems seem 
to add up to a tremendous job, you will 
get the impression that frozen food pack- 
ers have a wide variety of responsibili- 
ties in the matter of maintaining quality. 
This is correct. The packer doés have 
great responsibilities, but the future suc- 
cess of the industry depends on the ac- 
ceptance of these responsibilities by in- 
dividual packers. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 
Frozen food packers also have a direct 
interest in making certain that retailers 
handle their products properly and that 


house wives know how to store frozen 
foods in the home and how to prepave 
them properly for table use. Many re- 
tailers are quite new in the frozen food 
business and know very little about how 
to handle frozen foods. They are look- 
ing for information from every possible 
source and some of the information that 
they manage to obtain from people un- 
familiar with our industry is fallacious 
and sometimes downright dangerous. For 
example, I know of one instance in which 
retailers were advised to stack their car- 
tons of frozen foods right out on the 
counter or on the floor without refrigera- 
tion, and were told that since most people 
purchase frozen foods for use the same 
day there is little danger involved in the 
practice even if the product thaws out 
before being delivered to the housewife. 
As most of you know, this was very poor 
advice to give to retailers, because any 
stocks remaining unsold at the end of 
the day will be placed back in their cabi- 
nets and refrozen, with great possibility 
of materially harming the quality of the 
product. Moreover, even if the merchan- 
dise were sold the same day, the house- 
wife might refreeze it in her refrigerator 
at home, with the same bad results. It 
is practices such as these which the 
Frozen Food Industry must correct 
wherever found and substitute good ad- 
vice on proper methods of handling 
frozen foods. The objective once more 
is to be certain that the housewife is 
provided with high quality merchandise. 

Once the housewife gets her hands on 
the frozen foods, the industry faces an- 
other problem. By overcooking, under- 
cooking or improper storage in the home, 
the housewife may undo all of the good 
work, all of the care which has been 
exercised from the grower through the 
packer, the distributor and the retailer. 
For this reason it is very important to 
the industry that the housewife know 
exactly how to handle frozen products, 
and proper methods of cooking and serv- 
ing. In a recent survey made in an 
Eastern Seaboard City, many housewives 
reported that as a general practice they 
cooked frozen peas from thirty to forty 
minutes. Only a few homemakers real- 
ized that their overcooking had anything 
to do with the loss in quality of the 
frozen foods they served. 


Another survey indicated that hotels 
would become more substantial use”s of 
frozen foods if they knew more «out 
these products. This same survey ndi- 
cated that expert hotel chefs feel ‘hey 
need to have more explicit direction: for 
cooking frozen foods. If these exerts 
need this information, then conside. the 
predicament of the average housewife. 
Consumer education is today a major 
problem of the frozen food industry 

We in the industry are convince | of 
the great merits of our products ar i we 
will not stand by to see them dani iged, 
whether the source of the damage _: the 
retailer, the housewife, the packor oF 
anyone else. So there you hav the 
problem. The Frozen Food Indust: ’ can 
develop and prosper only if high quality 
is maintained and high quality can be 
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m:intained only if all segments of the 
in ‘ustry do a good job and make certain 
th.t every other segment is also doing a 
good job. What is the answer? There 
mey not be one single answer but it 
secms to me that a very important job 
must be done in educating all segments 
of the industry in doing their job well 
and appreciating the importance of ac- 
quiring “know-how.” The packer must 
be educated in all phases of production, 
quality control, transportation and ware- 
housing. He must learn the proper varie- 
ties which should be used. He should 
understand the necessity of thoroughly 
freezing his product. In the case of most 
products, this means freezing to a tem- 
perature of 0°F. He must appreciate the 
importance of proper transportation. 
This means that he must learn the neces- 
sity of using super-insulated cars and he 
must make certain that these cars are 
properly loaded to avoid damage in 
transit. He must guard against improper 
storage methods—delays in moving the 
merchandise from refrigerated cars or 
trucks to zero temperature in the ware- 
house. 

It is not only the packer who must be 
educated. The retailer must be educated. 
He must understand the importance of 
choosing proper cabinets in which to 
store and display frozen foods. He must 
be imbued with enthusiasm for handling 
frozen foods so that he will take an ac- 
tive interest in promoting these products. 
The industrial user of frozen foods must 
be educated into proper methods of using 
frozen merchandise in manufacturing 
other food products. He must be taught 
to accept only high quality merchandise 
which will give complete satisfaction. 

The housewife needs education. She 
needs to know that partially or com- 
pletely thawed frozen products should 
not be refrozen. She needs to know how 
to cook frozen foods in attractive dishes 
_ can be prepared by using frozen 
oods. 


NAFFD ACTIVITIES 


The National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers has made a good start to- 
wards providing information to packers 
whic will enable them to do their job 
well Our Association through its tech- 
nica! department has prepared papers on 
rec imended_ shipping practices, on 
plan’ sanitation, on proper informational 
mat rial to go on labels of frozen food 
pac! ges and now has in progress a 
pap’ on proper warehousing practices. 
The \ssociation provides consulting ser- 
vice on all technical problems facing 
fro: » food packers. In the near future, 
at cing laboratory will be established 
im « ojunetion with our office in Wash- 
ingion. 

> National Association also is ac- 
tive’ engaged in developing information 
nee’ | by the frozen food industry in 
play ‘ng its future operations. Accurate 
stat ies on packs are collected and dis- 
Sem ated to the industry. Analyses of 
crop forecasts are provided to packers 
and ‘ata on cold storage holdings are 
anai zed and reported. Continuing ef- 
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AREA OF PRODUCTION REDEFINED 


By the U. S. Department of Labor, Wage- 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


Issuance of a new definition of the 
term “Area of Production” under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act is announced 
by W. C. Cole, Regional Director of the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions, U. S. Department of Labor. 

Released in New York (December 25) 
by L. Metcalfe Walling, Administrator 
of the Division, the definition establishes 
tests for determining whether certain ex- 
emptions from the minimum wage or 
overtime provisions under the Wage and 
Hour Law apply with respect to employ- 
ees and establishments engaged in speci- 
fied operations related to the processing 
and handling of agricultural products. 


The re-definition was made necessary 
when the Supreme Court in the Holly 
Hill Fruit Products Case, invalidated a 
former definition which included a test 
limiting to seven the number of employ- 
ees in an establishment which might 
qualify for the exemptions. The court 
held that “Area of Production” could not 
be defined in terms of the number of 
employees in a plant. Therefore, the re- 
definition, which the Act requires the 
Administrator to make and which was 
published in the Federal Register Decem- 
ber 25 in the form of a regulation, is 
expressed in terms of mileage and popu- 


forts are being made to expand and im- 
prove marketing data which are essen- 
tial tools needed for the guidance of the 
industry. 

The Association also has initiated and 
is pushing forward with a variety of 
programs in cooperation with other seg- 
ments of the industry and with Govern- 
ment agencies. These cooperative efforts 
are in conjunction with groups represent- 
ing distributors, brokers, warehousemen, 
railroads, and suppliers. In every in- 
stance, the primary object is to improve 
the production and distribution of frozen 
foods. In the immediate future, the 
Association will establish arbitration 
boards in three cities, to decide commer- 
cial disputes relative to standards of 
quality and delivery of contracted quan- 
tities of frozen foods. 


We have every intention of continuing 
and expanding these important activities 
of the Association. Our group has a deep 
appreciation of the vital necessity of 
having pertinent data as an aid in pro- 
jecting plans. We also realize how im- 
portant it is to maintain the highest pos- 
sible quality of frozen foods. With the 
knowledge that more and more people in 
our industry are beginning to recognize 
the importance of these problems, coupled 
with the progressive activities of our 
National Association, we are confident 
that frozen foods have a brilliant future. 


lation only. From best available sources 
it has been estimated that 1,350,000 em- 
ployees in 100,000 establishments will be 
affected by the definition. 


TYPES OF EXEMPTION 
Two types of exemptions from the 
minimum wage and overtime pay provi- 
sions of the Act are dependent upon 
whether the operations are performed 
within the “Area of Production.” They 
are: 


Type I—Complete exemption from 
both the Minimum wage and overtime 
provisions (under Section 13(a) (10) of 
the Act) for employees engaged in han- 
dling, packing, storing, ginning, com- 
pressing, pasteurizing, drying, preparing 
in their raw or natural state, or cannng 
of agricultural or horticultural commodi- 
ties for market, or in making cheese or 
butter or other dairy products. 


Type II—Exemption, not to exceed 14 
weeks a year, during seasonal operations 
from the overtime pay provisions only 
(under Section 7(c) of the Act) with re- 
spect to employees of an employer en- 
gaged in the first processing of any agri- 
cultural or horticultural commodity. 


NEW DEFINITION 


Under the new definition, exemptions 
may apply to workers employed in an 
establishment which (a) is located in 
the open country or in a rural commu- 
nity, and which (b) during the preced- 
ing calendar month received 95 per cent 
of its commodities from normal rural 
sources of supply located not more than 
certain specified air line distances (dif- 
fering according to products worked on) 
from the establishment. 

As used in the definition, the term 
“open country or rural community” does 
not include any city, town, or urban 
place of 2,500 or greater population, or 
any area within one mile of the limits 
of a city or town of 2,500 to 50,000 popu- 
lation, 3 miles from a city of 50,000 to 
500,000 population and 5 miles from 
cities of 500,000 or more. 


Distances set up in the definition ac- 
cording to products and operations fol- 
low: 

Ginning of cotton, 10 miles; 

Operations on fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, 15 miles; 

Storing of cotton and any operations 
on commodities not otherwise speci- 
fied, 20 miles; 

Compressing and compress—warehous- 
ing of cotton, and operations on to- 
bacco (other than Puerto Rican leaf 
tobacco), grain ,soybeans, poultry or 
eggs, 50 miles. No change was made 
with regard to Puerto Rican leaf 
tobacco because hearings have not 
yet been held on this part of the 
definition. 


(Please turn to Page 20) 
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RAW PRODUCTS WORK 


MORE PEAS FROM LIGHTER 
SEEDING 


Canners and growers of peas alike are 
scanning with much interest a report by 
Prof. C. B. Sayre, canning crops spe- 
cialist at the New York State Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, on tests in 
which he found that reducing the rate 
of seeding peas from 5 to 3 bushels to 
the acre where the seed has been treated 
with a seed protectant resulted in more 
profitable yields. 

Although the results are only for the 
1946 season which was exceptionally fa- 
vorable for peas, the high cost of pea 
seed and a threatened shortage of seed 
for 1947 has stimulated interest in the 
tests. 

“In earlier tests on rate of seeding 
cannery peas, it was found that 5 bush- 
els of seed to the acre gave the largest 
net return for a variety like Surprise 
and 4 bushels for varieties of the type 
of Perfection,” says Professor Sayre. 
“With the introduction of Spergon, a 
seed protectant, however, it was found 
that treated seed gave almost 50 per cent 
more plants than untreated seed. Since 
most of the commercial canners and 
freezers of peas in New York State had 
all of their pea seed treated with Sper- 
gon last spring, it seemed reasonable to 
expect that a lower rate of seeding 
would be possible.” 

In the Station tests, seeding rates of 
8, 4, and 5 bushels to the acre of Sur- 
prise and Perfection were compared. 
With both varieties, the 3-bushel rate 
gave the largest number of filled pods 
to the vine, which might be explained on 
the basis of less competition between 
plants than where the heavier rates of 
seeding prevailed. In the case of Sur- 
prise, the yield of shelled peas increased 
with increased rates of seeding, but the 
increases were not significant. With 
Perfection, the 5-bushel rate actually 
gave fewer shelled peas to the acre than 
the 3-bushel rate. “Several factors 
tended to favor peas in 1946,” says Pro- 
fessor Sayre, “‘but certainly in this test, 
the largest net return from both varie- 
ties were obtained from 3 busheds of 
Spergon-treated seed to the acre.” 


CORN BORER AT LOW LEVEL 
IN N. Y. STATE IN 1946 


The European corn borer population 
in New York this past season was prob- 
ably the lowest in recent years, accord- 
ing to Dr. L. A. Carruth, entomologist 
at the Experiment Station at Geneva, 
who has just summarized the season’s 
observation on this pest. 

“Fall survey records made in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture indicate an average of 32 borers 
to 100 corn plants in 20 counties sur- 


veyed in 1946,” says Doctor Carruth. 
“This compares with average infesta- 
tions of 126, 126, and 211 borers to 100 
plants in the same counties in 1945, 1944, 
and 1943, respectively. Despite this low 
figure, the corn borer caused considerable 
injury to early market sweet corn in 
1946, particularly in areas which had 
suffered similarly in previous years.” 

Growers are warned against a false 
sense of security, however, as serious. 
outbreaks are likely to appear when- 
ever environmental conditions favorable 
for the development of the borer occur. 
Where corn borer has been a problem, the 
use of insecticides is fast becoming an 
essential practice where early sweet corn 
of high price and quality is grown, ex- 
plains Doctor Carruth. 

Although hampered by low infestations 
of the borer, the 1946 insecticide tests 
conducted by the Experiment Station 
are said to substantiate earlier findings, 
with Ryanex and DDT giving the best 
results. Residue and health hazard prob- 
lems associated with the use of DDT 
on corn remain to be clarified, although 
no plant injury of any consequence was 
observed this past season. 

During 1946, a total of 18,760 insect 
parasites of the corn borer, comprising 
four species and 21 colonies, were re- 
leased in ten counties within the State. 
Absence of its natural enemies has been 
one of the major factors contributing to 
the spread of the corn borer, and the 
release of parasites provides one more 
means of fighting the pest. 


SALT HAS PAID GOOD RETURNS 
ON BEETS 


Side-dressing table beets with 500 
vounds of common salt to the acre has 
resulted in gains averaging 3 tons of 
topped beets. Even where a premium is 
paid on small beets, the salt treatment, 
which costs about $2.50 an acre, has 
given a substantial financial return. 


Thus does Professor C. B. Sayre, in 
charge of canning crops investigations 
at the New York State Experiment 
Station at Geneva, summarize the find- 
ings of another season’s experiments 
with salt on beets. The tests have been 
under way for four years and have been 
conducted on a number of soil types. 
The Station scientist is convinced, there- 
fore, that the practice will give profit- 
able returns in all of the important beet- 
growing areas of the State. 

“During the war years,” says Profes- 
sor Sayre, “high tonnage of beets was 
the main objective, with grade a secon- 
dary consideration. With the canning 
industry getting back to a more normal 
basis, beets are now being purchased on 
grade, with a premium for beets rang- 
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ing in size from 1 to 1% inches. There 
is a sharp drop in the price paid the 
farmer for the larger sizes. To increase 
the tonnage of small beets in our tests, 
we doubled the rate of seeding in 1946, 
This resulted in an increased return of 
about $20 an acre from the application 
of 500 pounds of salt.” 

The salt furnishes sodium to the beet 
crop, explains Professor Sayre; and 
even where sodium nitrate is used, the 
addition of 500 pounds of salt still 
further increased the yield. Any cheap 
form of salt is effective, with rock salt 
being a little easier to apply as a side- 
dressing. The 500-pound rate proved 
best in all of the Station tests, whether 
applied at planting time or as a side- 
dressing. When used as a side-dressing, 
the salt should be applied within six 
weeks after the beets are planted for 
best results. 


TEST 2.4-D AS SPRAY FOR 
WEEDING CORN 


Tests with 2,4-D as a spray to weed 
corn have given satisfactory results 
against certain weeds with little or no 
injury to young corn plants in prelim- 
inary trials at the New York Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva. 

Using the 2,4-D at a concentration of 
1,000 parts per million, tests were made 
with corn 8 to 10 inches high and in 
plantings where the tassels were just 
beginning to show. In those fields where 
an effort was made to direct the spray 
away from the upper part of the corn 
plants, very little, if any, injury of the 
corn was observed. Where the spray 
was intentionally applied to the top of 
the corn, severe injury resulted. 

“The plants bent over just above the 
ground as if blown by a strong wind,” 
say the Station scientists in a report on 
their experiments. “The ears did not 
fill out well, and the kernels did not 
mature as quickly as those on the un- 
sprayed corn. Where young corn was 
sprayed directly with 2,4-D, there was 
only a slight bending of the plants. It 
apparently is not safe to spray corn with 
2,4-D after the tassels have begun to 
appear.” 

Among the weeds which were ‘:illed 
by the spray were bindweed, field mus- 
tard, pigweed, lamb’s quarter, ragweed, 
and burdock, states the report. Applica- 
tions of the spray to purslane di not 
kill the weed, but growth seemed ‘o be 
stopped. 

The Station workers regard the re- 
sults of the experiments as wholly /enta- 
tive and do not suggest the use of 2,4-D 
as a selective weed spray for corn fields 
until further tests can be made of the 
chemical for that purpose. 
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SURPLUS PRODUCT 


Canners must be alerted—Citrus canners particularly—Retailers must ad- 
just their prices on the lower basis—Call the doctors’ attention to citrus 
juices as helpful in the epidemics of grippe and colds—By BETTER PROFITS 


Sooner than many expected, the citrus 
packers are facing a merchandising mar- 
ket. Right now, at the turn of the year, it 
seems as if all channels of trade, canner; 
wholesaler, retailer and many _  con- 
sumers as well, have all the stocks they 
need or wish to have and the new pack 
comes on rapidly. The pressure of the 
holiday season may have caused me to 
miss any announcement of constructive 
merchandising plans to be launched soon 
by the Citrus Association, but they are 
no doubt in the making or should be. 
The pattern set by this industry early 
in 1947 may well have its effect on the 
marketing of all other canned fruits, 
vegetables and juices as we progress 
from one surplus commodity to another. 

This may all be a dream but again I 
assume that thousands of window signs 
and mass display banners have been pre- 
pared and are ready for distribution. 
Contacts have been made with leading 
retail distributors and all contacts have 
been fully informed as to national adver- 
tising schedules, release dates and so on. 
Individual canners have been alerted and 
already their representatives should be 
arranging with key distributors for mass 
display local advertising support and all 
that. Checks of local ads (Sunday before 
Christmas) show fine support of the mar- 
keting program by leading super mar- 
kets. That is, they show support as far 
as reduced prices at retail are concerned. 
However, I have in this connection one 
very pertinent suggestion. Here is a 
leader among super markets advertising 
46 oz. leading brands of orange and 
grapefruit juice at 25c, or grapefruit 
juice at 19¢ a can, but allowing this 
unusual offer to be swamped in among 
countless other values not nearly so at- 
tractive. Representatives of citrus pack- 
ers will do well to so maneuver their 
Sales programs and presentations so that 
such low price offerings will be more 
prominently displayed in the food adver- 
tis ig of local distributors. 


DISPLAYS NEEDED 


Visits to food markets yesterday did 
not disclose any unusual displays of 
citius juices in connection with fresh 
fri ts, although a 46 oz. can of fancy 
Fl vida orange juice at 19¢ will provide 
mo. orange juice at a lower cost than 
the same amount of money spent for 
fre . oranges. This is a reminder to all 
re} esentatives of citrus packers, their 
rc erage representatives as well, and 
all super market distributors to take 
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every advantage of lowered prices in 
order to help the housewife stretch her 
food budget dollar as far as possible. 

Further examination of current retail 
food advertising shows that co-operative 
advertising groups are followings about 
their usual course in meeting a radical 
decline in price on some commodity al- 
ready pretty well stocked at higher 
prices than those current. One group 
advertises two No. 2 cans of grapefruit 
juice at 23e while a super market sells 
three Number 2 cans of the same juice 
at 25c. Wherever a citrus canner has a 
working arrangement for co-operative 
advertising with the sponsor of a volun- 
tary advertising group in such times as 
these, the advertising allowance ought to 
be predicated on the group selling the 
commodity competitively with super mar- 
kets. I know it’s tough to look a retail 
food dealer in the eye and ask him to get 
his price at retail down on a level with 
current costs, but he must do it if he is 
to stay in business and retain the cus- 
tomers he took away from the chains 
during the recent scarcity. 

I hope in all the foregoing, that my 
assumption is correct, that the citrus in- 
dustry is ready and straining at the 
leash to market the oncoming pack of 
juices, and at the same time blaze the 
way for all other commodity packers in 
meeting such an emergency. If I am 
wrong, I most sincerely hope that con- 
structive plans are already in the making 
for the orderly marketing of the pack. 
And profitably too! Of one thing we may 
be reasonably certain, the citrus packers 
as a whole have not priced themselves 
out of the market at any time. That 
thought should make them a little pleased 
at least. 


CALL THE DOCTOR 


There is just one other suggestion I 
have to make, I’d like to see the Florida 
citrus commission start. detailing physi- 
cians in the interests of the increased 
consumption of citrus juices during the 
high incidence of grippe, colds and so on. 
A great deal of constructive work can be 
quickly done along these lines under the 
proper supervision. In case canners of 
other products read this column and say: 
“Oh well, it can’t happen to me,” remem- 
ber the well known remark of Saint 
Philip Niery as he saw a man being led 
to execution: “Except for the Grace of 
God, there go I.” It can happen to your 
industry as well as to any other, and 
judging from past experiences, it prob- 
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ably will! Therefore it will be well for 
the leaders in all commodity distribution 
to take what steps they reasonably can, 
looking toward the bulwarking of mer- 
chandising of surplus commodities by 
constructive merchandising when the 
need occurs. And that time may be 
nearer than you think! 


Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year! 


CRANBERRY GROWERS TO BUY 
HELICOPTERS 


Two helicopters will be purchased by 
the National Cranberry Association for 
use in dusting and spraying the bogs of 
New Jersey members, it was learned 
from E,. V. Lipman, New Brunswick, 
state director of grower relations for the 
Association. 


Lipman said that two of the machines 
have already been bought for use on 
cranberry bogs on Cape Cod. Helicopters 
have proved so satisfactory for opera- 
tions on the bogs, he said, that plans 
are underway to test the feasibility of 
picking the crop from the aircraft in 
order to avoid trampling the bogs. 

New members of the New Jersey 
branch of the national cranberry co- 
operative held a meeting and luncheon 
last week at the Bordentown plant of 
the Association where they inspected the 
factory which this year processed almost 
half of the state’s cranberry crop into 
jelly. 

Among those who addressed the 
group were Marcus L. Urann, president 
of the National Cranberry Association, 
Keith Work, assistant to the president, 
and Miss Ellen Stillman, director of ad- 
vertising, all from Hanson, Mass. 


RIGHT ARRANGEMENT 


In order that full attention might be 
given to the NCA meetings and the 
Machinery and Supplies Exhibit, repre- 
sentatives of Charles G. Summers, Jr., 
New Freedom, Pennsylvania, canners 
are arranging their interviews for the 
Atlantic City Convention prior to Mon- 
day, January 20. President Summers 
says that they except to arrive in at the 
Marlborough- Blenheim on Thursday, 
January 16 and will stay through to 
January 23. 4 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


IMPROVEMENTS AT SUMMERS 


Charles G. Summers Company of New 
Freedom, Pennsylvania, have made some 
recent installations in their plant which 
include two Hydraulic Elevators for the 
more economical handling of peas and 
dried beans. A new Automatic System 
of Conveyors and Continuous Pressure 
Cooker, capable of handling 300 cans per 
minute, will be installed by next June. 
Other equipment will include a labeler 
and caser to accommodate the increased 
rate of production. A new factory build- 
ing has been built on the premises but 
the complete change-over is not expected 
to be completed before 1949. 

T. Stran Summers, company president 
was elected to the presidency of the 
Pennsylvania Canners Association last 
month. William F. Corse for the past 
2% years with the U. S. Signal Corp, 
has joined the company as plant man- 
ager. 


CARUSO ADVANCES SLATTERY 


Joseph W. Slattery has been appointed 
assistant treasurer of Caruso Foods, 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., a division 
of Airline Foods Corporation. Caruso 
Foods, Inc., manufactures spaghetti, 
macaroni, egg noodles and soup mixes 
under the famous brand name of Caruso. 

Mr. Slattery goes to Caruso Foods 
with ten years experience in the maca- 
roni manufacturing field. He is a mem- 
ber of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants. 


CHANGES NAME—INCREASES 
CAPITAL 


The Rio Foods Co., Mercedes, Texas, 
has changed its firm name to Rio Foods, 
Inc. Capital stock has been increased 
from $10,000 to $100,000. 


NEW PLANT OPENS 


The new $85,000 canning plant built 
at San Juan, Texas by the St. Clair 
Foods Co., Ltd., of McAllen, Texas, was 
opened December 9 with Larry W. Fritz 
as manager. The plant will process 
tomatoes and grapefruit juice. A freez- 
ing plant will be added later. 


ON WESTERN TRIP 


Edwin Smithson, of Edwin Smithson 
Co., New York food brokers, is visiting 
principals in California and the North- 
west. He will return East in time for 
the annual convention of National Food 
Brokers’ Association during the week 
of January 12. 
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KIMMEL BUYS OKLAHOMA 
CANNERY 


Frank S. Kimmel has purchased the 
Coweta, Oklahoma plant from Baron 
Canning Company. The plant is new, 
having been completed the early part of 
this year, and is considered one of the 
most modern in the Ozark district. 
Coweta is located in one of the most pro- 
ductive districts of the Arkansas River 


Valley. The name of the new firm will 


be Kimmel Food Products Company. 
During the past year Mr. Kimmel has 
been manager of the Stilwell (Okla.) 
Canning Company. During the war, he 
was field buyer for the Chicago Quarter- 
master Depot stationed in the Ozark and 
Tennessee-Kentucky districts. 


BROKER MAKES CHANGE 


Edgar Hamilton, formerly with Abbot 
Hall & Co., Boston food brokers, will 
become associated with the Associated 
Brokers of New England, effective Janu- 
ary 6, in charge of the company’s Spring- 
field, Mass., office. 


NEW FREEZING PLANT 


W. T. Wheatley, Clayton, Delaware 
Canners, are constructing a modern 
freezing plant which will be operated in 
conjunction with the canning factory. 
Earlier in the month, the company en- 
tertained some 300 growers and others 
at a meeting and party where oysters, 
ham, fried chicken, chicken salad, potato 
salad, sandwiches and drinks were in 
plentiful supply. 


PITTSBURGH BROKERS ELECT 


J. K, Cannon of Wright & Cannon has 
been elected president of the Pittsburgh 
Food Brokers’ Association for 1947. G. E. 
Sutter of Esenwein & Sutter was named 
vice-president, and W. B. Strickler of 
Tenser & Phipps was named secretary- 
treasurer. Directors named for the com- 
ing year are C. J. Schneider, M. M. 
Phipps, and M. E, Fisher. 


NEW TEXAS FIRM 


Fisher Brown, Robert F. and Robert 
H. Halfpenny have incorporated the 
Dallas Food Products Company to oper- 
ate a canning business at Dallas, Texas, 
with $50,000 authorized capital stock. 


GRUFF GETS MEAT ACCOUNT 

Hunter Packing Company, East St. 
Louis, Illinois, packers of canned hams, 
beans and bacon, tamales, and other meat 


products, have appointed Alexander ° 


Gruff Sales Company, as exclusive repre- 
sentative for a 50-mile radius of the 
metropolitan district of New York City. 
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SHARING THE PROFIT 


The annual Christmas bonus was ('s- 
tributed to the employees of the Otoe 
Food Products Company just before 
Christmas. Each individual got a check 
equivalent to 18 per cent of his 11 
month’s salary. The total funds dis- 
tributed this year were about $70,000.00 
divided among 258 employees. 

This bonus or incentive payment sys- 
tem was inaugurated in 1940. Payments 
have been made each year ranging from 
5 to 20 per cent, with an average of 
about 15 per cent. The total amount 
distributed in the past seven years 
through this system is in excess of 
$275,000.00. 

Each year’s payments are based on 
the Company’s earnings and are allo- 
cated to each individual employee at the 
discretion of the management. While 
usually the same percentage is paid to 
all employees still, in certain cases, 
special merit is rewarded by extra pay- 
ments. This profit sharing system has 
proven very satisfactory both to the em- 
ployees and to the Otoe Food Products 
Company over the past few years. It is 
conducive to good team work and effi- 
cient operation. 


GAMSE BONUS 


Department heads and office personnel 
of the Gamse Lithographing Company, 
Baltimore, Md., received bonus checks at 
a gathering held at the home of Mr. 
Herman Gamse, company president, just 
before Christmas. Mr. Gamse reports 
that 1946 was the best year the company 
has ever had even though much difficulty 
was experienced in securing paper to 
keep their many customers throughout 
the country supplied with labels. A fine 
spirit of cooperation was displayed by 
the foreman and executives who at- 
tended the party, so that the company 
looks forward to a successful year in 
1947. Plans are under way for the erec- 
tion of a new one story factory building. 


SPICES MORE PLENTIFUL 


McCormick & Company, Baltimore 
spice manufacturers, advise that cinna- 
mon, caraway seed, and poppy seed 
which had been in exceptionally short 
supply during: the war are now being 
received. The cinnamon is coming in 
from China while poppy and caraway 
seeds are coming mainly from Holland. 


PARKER CHRISTMAS PARTY 


A Christmas party was given iv the 
offices of L. A. Parker & Co., Evan: ville, 
Ind., on Monday evening, December 23. 
All employees and their familic: of 
Parker House Coffee Co., Terminal 
Warehouse and L, A. Parker & Co., were 
guests. The program for the ev ning 
included numbers by students of Mrs. 
Campbell’s Accordian Studio, Bing. and 
singing of Christmas Carols. A ! affet 
supper was served. Annual Chris:mas 
bonuses were distributed to the em- 
ployees a week prior to the party. 
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TO EXPAND BUSINESS 


Laurans Bros., Inc., New Bedford 
‘holesale grocers, are launching an ex- 
‘ansion program, coincidental with cele- 
‘ation of the 25th anniversary of the 
mpany’s founding. Immediate plans 
ils for the installation of refrigeration 
juipment to provide for the installation 
new departments. 


OHIO CANNERS SCHOOL 


The ,sixteenth annual Ohio Canners’ 
and Field Men’s School will be held on 
February 12 and 13, 1947 at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel in Columbus. 


It was necessary to schedule this 
year’s meetings off the campus because 
of the heavy enrollment and crowded 
facilities. The program of the school 
will include discussions of raw products 
problems of interest to the canners in 
Ohio. 


NAMED EASTERN MANAGER 


Morton Packing Co., Louisville canners 
of food specialties, this week announced 
the appointment of Frank L. Drake as 
eastern division sales manager. Mr. 
Drake was formerly with Modern Foods, 
P. Duff & Sons, and College Inn Food 
Products. 


CONVEYOR BULLETIN 


A New Bulletin describing a Com- 
bination Work Table and Conveyor has 
just been issued by Island Equipment 
Corp., 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. It is profusely illustrated with 
installations, cross sections and parts 
of the equipment. 


RAPID-STANDARD 
ADDS TO STAFF 


following recent expansion of the 
experimental department, three new 
meinbers have been added to the engi- 
necring staff of The Rapids-Standard 
Co;spany, Ine., of Grand Rapids, Mich- 
iga , material handling equipment man- 
uf: turers. 

} verett Lane, a University of Mich- 
Mechanical Engineering graduate, 
for ierly with the Gulf Oil Company, 
no. is engaged in Rapids-Standard 
prc uct design and development. 

| »bert Nelson, a member of the Round 
Ta! e Committee of the American Insti- 
tut of Electrical Engineering, and a 
gr: uate in electrical engineering, for- 
me .y with the Chrysler Engineering 
de} rtment, has been added to the 
Ex crimental and Development depart- 
me. to engineer electrical installation 
of apids-Standard equipment. 


1 ter Koster, formerly with General 
Mo vrs and with Lear Radio, Inc., is 
eng..ged in tool design. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


SANITATION—Dr. Reese H. Vaughan, 
assistant professor of food technology 
in the University of California College 
of Agriculture, has returned from the 
national convention of the American 
Public Health Association in Cleveland, 
Ohio. He is an authority on the bac- 
teriology of canned and frozen foods, 
wines and olives. He reports great in- 
terest among public health officials in 
the sanitation of food establishments. 


TUNA CORP.—The Tunapak Corp. has 
been incorporated at Santa Ana, Calif., 
with a capital stock of $1,100,000, by 
M. Gregory Gorby, and associates, of 
Autadena. 


NEW FIRM—Fruit Products of America 
has been incorporated at Los Angeles, 
Calif., with a capital stock of $160,000, 
to carry on the canning and freezing of 
fruits. R. J. Mattison, Arcadia, is one 
of the incorporators. 


REBUILDING — The Lincoln Packing 
Company, whose cannery at Lincoln, 
Calif., was destroyed by fire last summer, 
has purchased property at Roseville and 
will erect a $750,000 plant in time for 
the handling of the 1947 apricot crop. 


ANOTHER CANNERY—Hunt Foods, Inc., 
is preparing to erect a $300,000 food 
processing plant at Hayward, Calif., 
where it already has large canneries. 


NEW FIRM—The Profind Corp. has been 
incorporated at San Francisco, Calif., 
with a capital stock of $500,000, to en- 
gage in the processing of foods. The 
incorporators are Albert and Louise Kok. 


NEW FIRM—The Newport Canning 
Company has been incorporated at Los 
Angeles, Calif., with a capital stock of 
$275,000 by M. Gregory Gorby, of Alta- 
dena, and associates. A fish canning 
business will be carried on. 


NEW BOX PLANT—Fiberboard Products 
Company has arranged to erect a folding 
carton plant at Stockton, Calif., at an 
estimated cost of $408,450, in addition to 
one at Portland, Ore. to cost about 
$450,000. 


ENLARGING—Schuckl & Co. have pur- 
chased additional acreage at Sunnyvale, 
Calif. and plan the enlargement of their 
cannery there. Some of the new facili- 
ties will be ready for use next season. 


“FLYING TIGERS” DO IT AGAIN! 


During the recent rail freight em- 
bargo, an air freight service manned by 
former “Flying Tiger” veterans picked 
up a 1380 pound mayonnaise machine in 
California and delivered it to Helwig & 
Leitch, Inc., makers of Majestic Mayon- 
naise, in Baltimore. 


NEW CANNERY 


The Cali-Fruit Co. of Manteca plans 
the erection of a cannery at Winters, 
Calif., at an estimated cost of $100,000. 
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CANNED FRESH LIMA BEAN 
PACK 


The total pack of canned fresh lima 
beans for 1946 amounted to 1,717,887 
actual cases of all sizes as compared with 
1,551,245 cases for 1945, according to 
the National Canners Association’s Divi- 
sion of Statistics. On the basis of cases 
of 24/2’s the 1946 pack totaled 1,747,000 
cases compared with 1,581,000 cases in 
1945. 


The 1946 pack by can size and area is 
shown below: 


6/10 Total 

Cases Cases 
1,140 
281 8,417 
6,772 42,824 
722 7,812 
4,313 196,039 
14,628 902 15,530 
2,980 
261,752 12,990 274,742 

Delaware 
Green limas: 

68,002 2,318 70,320 
117,577 4,767 122,344 
38,804 29,206 68,010 
Green & White.......... 142,315 13,951 156,266 
446,548 50,242 496,790 


Eastern States! 
Green limas: 


19,727 
Small 1,421 63,110 
Medium ... 7,335 94,634 
Green & wh 3,297 139,673 
White 50 5,849 
315,052 12,103 327,155 
Western States? 
Green limas: 
68,385 5,187 73,572 
32,533 
59,136 
61,185 355 61,540 
Green & white............ 192,756 6,595 199,351 
607,063 12,137 619,200 


Total U. S....... 1,630,415 87,472 1,717,887 


1 Eastern States include Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, Michigan, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Virginia, and Arkansas. 

2 Western States include Illinois, Indiana, Utah, 
Colorado, California, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Wisconsin. 


EXPANSION 


The Arkansas Canning Company, Inc., 
will open a plant in Russellville, Ark. in 
May, James Vassia, secretary-treasurer 
of the company, and resident manager, 
has announced. 


VISITING CANNERS 


Ben Jackson, of the Jackson Brokerage 
Co., Newark, N. J., and Philadelphia, 
is on a southern business trip, visiting 
canner principals in Florida and other 
Southern states. 
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CANNED FOOD SHIPMENTS 
AGAIN SET RECORD 


Shipments of canned foods again 
reached a new high, according to an 
announcement by Director J. C. Capt of 
the Bureau of the Census. Canners and 
wholesalers, including warehouses of 
retail food chains, shipped 53 million 
cases of canned fruits, juices, vegetables, 
and baby foods to retailers and con- 
sumers in October, 1.3 million more than 
the previous record of 51.7 million in 
September. October movement was 9.3 
million cases greater than in the cor- 
responding month last year. Cumulative 
monthly shipments through October 
totaled 398 million cases, equal to the 
average annual disappearance for the 
four-year period, 1942-1945. 


PRODUCTION ALSO HIGH—October pro- 
duction amounted to 62 million cases, 
seasonally less than the September 
record pack of 98 million but 10 million 
more than October, 1945. The pack for 
the first ten months of 1946 totals 453 
million cases which is greater than any 
previous yearly pack. The 1946 calendar 
year production is expected to exceed 
a half billion cases. 


TOTAL STOCKS SHOW NET INCREASE— 

Canned food stocks increased nine mil- 
lion cases in October, from 217 to 226 
million cases. Packers decreased their 
stocks from 148 to 143 million, but 
wholesalers (including warehouses of 
retail food chains) increased theirs from 
69 to 83 million cases. Stocks of citrus 
juices, at the beginning of the new pack 
season, amounted to 9.6 million cases. 

These and other facts on production, 
available supplies, and shipments of 56 
canned fruit, juice, vegetable, and baby 
food items are presented in a report 
issued December 24 by the Bureau of the 
Census. Copies of the report may be 
obtained from Room 1510, Commerce 
Building, or on request to the Bureau 
of the Census. 


TIN CONTROLS LIFTED 


The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion December 24 removed all tinplate 
controls which previously had channelled 
the major portion of tinmill output into 
the production of cans for essential and 
perishable food. 


This was accomplished by amending 
the tin container order (M-81), to per- 
mit the use of cans for packing short- 
ening, coffee, beer, pet foods and a 
number of other food products pre- 
viously banned under the order. Non- 
food products for which tinplate is now 
permitted on an unlimited basis, as 
compared with a former quota basis, 
include turpentine, polishes, shellac, 
waxes, paints, liquid soap, roofing 
cement, etc. 


CPA explained that this is the slack 
period in the food canning industry and 
that the relaxation of the tinplate con- 
trols at this relatively early date in the 
1947 food-packing season would give 
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canners ample opportunity to make ar- 
rangements for their spring tinplate 
deliveries. 

The tinplate controls were liberalized 
by eliminating the A, B and C sequence 
in the permitted use of tinplate for food 
packing in the amended M-81 order, and 
also by revoking Direction 9 to the steel 
order, M-21. This direction previously 
channelled 70 per cent of all tinmill out- 
put to the production of containers for 
the essential and perishable food items 
listed in order M-81. CPA said most of 
the 1946 demand for seasonal fruits and 
vegetables had been met. 

Remaining unchanged in order M-81 
are the restrictions which regulate the 
plate for cans, and also the restrictions 
amount of tin coating to be used in tin- 
regulating the sizes of tin containers. 
These controls were retained, CPA said, 
because they offered the best”methods of 
conserving pig tin, which is still in short 
supply. 


PLANNING A NEW PRODUCT? 


If you’re planning a new product, or 
re-styling an old one, you’ll need plenty 
of information on packaging and ship- 
ping containers. You can now get a 
brand new compilation of literature on 
the subject, with a listing of over 200 
sources of basic information which is in 
the hands of the various Government 
offices and a number of private sources. 
All you have to do is ask at your nearest 
Department of Commerce Field Office, or 
write the Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., for a free copy 
of “Packaging and Shipping Containers 
(Basic Information Sources) .” 


FIGHT 


INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 


MARCH OF DIMES 
JANUARY 15-30 
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Calendar of Events 


JANUARY 8-9, 1947—Canners’ and 
Field Men’s Conferences, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 8-10, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, Northwest Canners Association, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


JANUARY 9-10, 1947—Canners and 
Field Men’s Conferences, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 16-17, 1947—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Palmer House, Chicago, 


JANYVARY 12, 1947—Annual Meeting, 
National Food Brokers Association, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 20-24, 1947—Annual Ex- 
hibit and Meeting, Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Association, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


JANUARY 20-23, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, National- American Wholesale 
Grocers Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 29-31, 1947—21st Indiana 
Canners and Field Men’s School, Purdue 
Agricultural Experiment Station, La- 
fayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 6-7, 1946—Thirty-ninth 
Annual Meeting, Ozark Canners Asso- 
ciation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 10-11, 1947 — Annual 
Meeting, Tennessee - Kentucky Canners 
Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FEBRUARY 11-13, 1947—Vegetable 
Canners and Field Men’s School, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


FEBRUARY 12-13, 1947—Ohio Can- 
ners’ and Field Mens School, Deshler 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 18-20, 1947 — Technical 
School for Pickle and Kraut Packers, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 


MARCH 7, 1947—Canners Leagve of 
California, Fairmont Hotel, San ~ran- 
cisco, Calif. 


MARCH 16-21, 1947—Annual Cc iven- 
tion, National Association of fF :ozen 
Food Packers, San Francisco, Cal /. 


MARCH 31-APRIL 4, 1947— Sixth 
Annual Convention, Frozen Food ‘nsti- 
tute, Inc., Copley-Plaza Hotel, Eston, 
Mass, 


APRIL 10-11, 1946—Spring 


Tri-State Packers Association, Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
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Crown service does not stop when 
we deliver your order to you... 
we have an interest in our cans and 

you right up to the time the ultimate 
consumer purchases your product. We feel 
that we share your responsibility and that we 

have a duty to perform. Toward that end we keep 
store too. We keep records of our cans packed with 
your product and their respective performances, and we 


are proud of those records. This is another instance of 


what we mean when we speak of Crown personalized service. 


|. THE NATION’S THIRD LARGE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


‘ROWN CAN COMPANY - PHILADELPHIA - Baltimore - Chicago - St. Louis - Houston + Orlando - Fort Wayne - Nebraska City 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Market Takes a Holiday—And it Will 
Again Next Week—The Prevalence of Easy 
Money—As Others See the Situation— 
Greetings 


PUZZLEMENT—How you going to “re- 
view” what ain’t? The week, broken 
right in half by Christmas Day, lost all 
semblance of canned foods trading before 
Christmas, and as many firms and most 
people took an added holiday on the 
26th, it left at most but one day—Fri- 
day—when any trading might be ex- 
pected. There were, of course, some fill-in 
orders placed, and some business for 
delivery after the new year, but largely 
speaking the market took a real holiday, 
and you may expect the same sort of 
treatment during next week, when New 
Year’s Day intervenes. This worried no 
one, since the sellers were resting easy 
with small supplies and buyers were en- 
couraged by the heavy buying and distri- 
bution at retail upon the holiday season. 

In all probability this Christmas wit- 
nessed the greatest spending in the his- 
tory of the country, and as has been 
pointed out, it was cash spending and 
not credit buying. And on holiday goods 
or accessories a further record was un- 
doubtedly made in the high range of 
prices of almost everything. 


When we were young we used to save 
pennies for Christmas, but this year 
nothing less than the dollar was in such 
considerations, and, for the record you 
may have noted that, when a_ good 
hearted philanthropist, one Joseph Bona- 
vita (good life), tried to spread cheer 
by distributing money to the usual 
“noor” on the Bowery in New York, his 
tenders were hautily rejected, and he had 
to call upon the police for protection and 
to help him make the distribution by 
assuring the recipients of the genuine- 
ness of the money, and of the good-will 
of the giver. The good book says that 
“the poor we have always with us,” but 
this year that will have to be confined 
to other countries than this; excepting 
of course the charitable institutions 
which take care of so many orphans, the 
distressed and the unfortunate, all of 
which institutions continued their splen- 
did philanthropy, as it was needed. One 
of the greatest of these was the annual 
Christmas collection made by The New 
York Times, which collected over $300,- 
600 “for the neediest” in that City and 
surrounding territory. We are a generous 
people. 


THE MARKET—The one item of interest 
at present is grapefruit, and that because 
prices have broken and the outlook for 
canned grapefruit this year 


is very 
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promising. It may be recalled that grape- 
fruit juice, and we believe also sections, 
was bought up largely by one great re- 
tail distributor some months ago, and 
now that the new crop is coming on, and 
promises to be large, prices are weaker 
and the market unsettled. This is grabbed 
by the market reporters for the want of 
something to say or to write about. 
Otherwise, as we have intimated, the 
canned foods market is absorbed in holi- 
day festivities; and perfectly willing to 
wait the turn of the year and whatever 
that may bring. Why there should be 
any doleful predictions about that event 
is more than we can understand. We 
have never approached a new year with 
greater cause for hopefulness, for there 
are no clouds in the sky—only every 
promise of a continuation of the good 
marketing conditions we have enjoyed 
over the past many months. 
Summarizing business conditions The 
New York Journal of Commerce, for De- 
cember 26th, has;this to say, under tie 
heading: The Pulse of* Business: 


“CONTROLS-are -hard to get rid of. 
The latest CPA report to the President 
says that though ‘there is growing pub- 
lic impatience with the continued use of 
wartime controls,’ nevertheless some ‘are 
still needed to prevent hoarding, to pre- 
vent excessive exports, to meet national 
emergencies and to assist the housing 
program.’ 

“And the Administration will ask for 
an extension of export controls beyond 
June 30, the Office of International Trade 
indicates. This is one form of control 
which even Republican Congressmen 
seem to go for. OIT dropped some 100 
items from export control in two recent 
actions, but does not expect to keep up 
this pace. 


“It also apears that the Government 
will continue to do the buying of natural 
rubber for the country indefinitely into 
1947, even though the Combined Rubber 
Committee will be dissolved next week 
and international rubber allocation con- 
trols will be ended. Use controls on rub- 
ber in this country also will have to be 
continued; there still is far from enough 
natural rubber. 


“Building controls which still remain, 
will continue to be the target of pressure 
from the Builders Congress, Building 
Trade Employers’ Association, the Metro- 
politan Builders, and other trade and 
labor groups in construction. 


“But industrial production continues in 
tremendous volume. In the CPA report 
to the President, John D. Small says that 
‘industrial production is up at least 50 
per cent over the late “thirties”’ having 
climbed in the last six months from one 
peak to another. The number of people 
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on jobs, nearly 58,000,000, is ‘the highest 
in the country’s history,’ 6,000,000 over 
V-J Day, 4,000,000 over the wartime 
peak and 14,000,000 over 1939.... 


“Shoe production is now expected to 
reach 525,000,000 pairs this year, a new 
record. . . . More synthetic substitutes 
for natural resins from the Far East are 
expected by the trade. ... And another 
Government agency—the CPA—has sec- 
onded the Department of Commerce in 
discounting the alleged danger in present 
business inventories. CPA says they are 
explained by the filling of the pipe-lines 
and by a 30 per cent price rise.” 

Meantime consumption of canned foods 
goes on at a merry pace, assuring a 
clean-up of present day stocks, and as 
busy a season of canning in 1947 as any- 
one could wish for. . 


Take your holidays now, and be ready 
to plan carefully for the 1947 packs, and 
to see your supply sources when you go 
to the big annual convention in Atlantic 
City next month. 

Hearty New Year’s greetings to all 
our big family of readers, and may it be 
filled with good business and good health 
for you and all the family. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market in Panicky Condition?—Reselling 
Affects the Market—Distributors Breaking 
the Market on Themselves—Forced Selling 
Hurting the Market—Quality Being More 
Carefully Scanned—Fancy High Prices on 
Corn and Tomatoes Fading out—Speculators 
in Canned Peas Unloading—Pretty Well 
Covered on Corn—Citrus Situation Unsatis- 
factory—Chains Naming Low Retail Prices 
—Canned Fish Situation Approaching 
Normal 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, December 27, 1'/46 


THE SITUATION—The Christmas _holi- 
days, superimposed upon the semi-p: nicky 
condition of the market, effec’ ively 
served to blot out any semblance to mar- 
ket trading this week. While di-‘ribu- 
tors are continuing to keep a wary eyé 
upon the markets, they are cen ering 
their main attention on year-end ‘nven- 
tory work, and planning for necessary 
inventory adjustments during the com- 
ing month. 


THE OUTLOOK—It is becoming more 
evident that develepments durin: the 
Atlantic City meetings will de/initely 
shape the canned foods market ; icture 
for the first half of 1947. Con inued 
heavy resale offerings are affectirg the 
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es m cintained in Production 
underpan of Indiana 
Juice Extrator, Efficincy. 
* The elimination of manual control saves man hours, obviates waste ot product, 
and maintains steady capacity production. It may be had on Indiana Finishers 
to picvent overflow of underpan when product is fed by gravity from cooking 
tanks, and on Indiana Juice Extractors to prevent pumping of air. Langsenkamp 
Floc! Sall Control automatically closes feed from tanks before underpan reaches 
over! ow stage. On Indiana Extractors, automatic control prevents juice from 

li- drop: ag below a pre-determined level in underpan. _In either type of install- 

ky ation ‘esumption of feed, or of pumping, is automatic. — 


s)iuation, and it appears that many mar- 
ket interests, consciously or otherwise, 
ave doing their utmost to talk the mar- 
kt into a depression. This situation is 
a! the more difficult to understand in 
view of the fact that a large portion of 
the packs of 1946 has found its way into 
the hands of distributors. It is reselling 
by the latter which is threatening to 
definitely break the market—and upon 
themselves. It is time that the industry 
pause for a little sober stock-taking, if 
the situation is to be kept from getting 
completely out of hand. It is no secret 
that the banks are becoming increasingly 
concerned over some of their paper on 
canned foods. All that the situation 
needs for precipitating a disastrous col- 
lapse is an intensification of forced 
selling. 


TOMATOES—There is much_ interest 
among traders in the level at which to- 
mato prices will settle when the market- 
ing of carryover stocks begins. In view 
of changed market conditions, buyers 
will look with a jaundiced eye upon some 
of the “fancy” tomatoes which they have 
accepted without question during the 
past year or so, and it is indicated that 
the lowly—but palatable—standard to- 
mato will again resume its role as price- 
maker in the tomato market. Buyers in 
this area are definitely of the opinion 
that $2.25 standard 2s are a thing of the 
past—even for the current marketing 
year, and are bolstered in their thinking 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


The Langsenkamp Line is complete for Tomato 
Pumpkin, and other Fruit and Vegetable Products. 


by the lack of enthusiasm with which 
tomato-hungry consumers have greeted 
the 25 or 30 cent No. 2 tomatoes at retail. 


PEAS—Reports from various parts of 
the country indicate a growing belief 
that export buying will help take up the 
slack in the canned pea situation, and 
traders are less bearish in their outlook 
on pea prices than was the case a scant 
month or so ago. While peas are still 
to be had at resale at attractive levels, 
these offerings in many cases represent 
efforts to unload by speculative operators 
who overbought this season. Good qusl- 
ity peas are expected to move readily in 
the interval between now and new pack 
and many traders are hopeful that the 
indicated oversupply at the moment will 
be carried in the form of normal 
reserves. 


CORN—Resale pressure on corn has not 
been extreme, and the market is in fairly 
good position as the year draws to a 
close. Buyers are reasonably well cov- 
ered on their immediate needs for both 
fancy and standard corn, but it is ex- 
pected that distributors—particularly in 
the chain and super market fields—will 
be receptive to offerings after the turn of 
the year, marking the period during 
which mass distributors in normal times 
concentrate their merchandising efforts 
upon canned foods. 


CANNED FRUITS— The citrus picture 
continues clouded as the year ends, with 


many distributors resigned to writing off 
substantial inventory losses on juice. 
Canners are not eager sellers at today’s 
prices, and perhaps the industry may be 
in for a breathing spell which will allow 
markets for the canned products to stabi- 
lize on a reasonable basis. Meanwhile, 
the chains are high-pressuring on retail 
sales, with A & P this week advertising 
46-ounce cans of grapefruit juice, 
blended juice, or orange juice at 19 cents 
per can—less than half of the retail level 
of only a month or so back. . . . There 
were no developments in the California 
or Northwestern canned fruit situation 
during the week. Canners were not of- 
fering in any volume, but is is expected 
that the packers will get together with 
distributors at Atlantic City next month 
and that many trades involving carry- 
over stocks will be consummated at that 
time. Meanwhile, Coast reports indicate 
a continuing export call for fruits. 


CANNED FISH—Distributors expect the 
salmon situation to get back to a more 
normal basis after the turn of the year, 
and it is believed here that buyers and 
canners will get together on some deals 
during the January conventions. 
Shrimp prices continue too high to at- 
tract much buying interest, but canners 
have only small stocks on hand, and ap- 
parently are confident of working off 
these holdings at current quotations. ... 
The sardine situation has shown little 
change during the week. 


LANGSENKAMP CO. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
West Coast 
KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO. 


HEX-RO CLEANER 


The canner using Hex-Ro to remove foreign matter, 
such as pieces of pods, vines, etc, from vined peas 


' Yeetemey tn the Canning Plant” “eae or lima beans or for cleaning whole grain corn is 
227. 55 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. | FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO, assured of a higher quality and a better price for 


1412 N. W. 14th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
* Mountain States 


GSENKAMP 


the canned article. 
Ask for explanation 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


THE HORSLEY COMPANY 
Box 301, Ogden, Utoh 
Northeastern States 

BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


U | P M E N T = Grader House”’ 


CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD. 
Simcoe, Ontario, Canada 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Business at an All Time Low—Chains Cut- 
ting Prices to Regain Wartime Business Loss 
—Some Tomato Prices—Corn Offerings Nil, 
Supplies Plentiful—Other Vegetables Quoted 
—Fruit Movement Slows— 
Citrus Hits Bottom 


By “Mid-West” 
Chicago, December 27, 1946 


DULL—To say business is slow here 
would be a decided understatement. Ac- 
‘ivity is just about absolute zero and is 
expected to remain so until the turn of 
the year when a definite turn for the 
better is anticipated by the trade gen- 
erally. While this time of the year is 
ordinarily slow, this month seems to have 
set an all time low in business transac- 
tions. Not only has there been a com- 
plete lack of buying, but many distribu- 
tors continue to resist shipments against 
orders placed some time ago. Warehouse 
stocks remain unusually heavy and 
finances strained in many cases result- 
ing in determined resale efforts. These 
offerings include everything in canned 
and frozen fruits and vegetables, many 
at attractive prices, although creating 
little or no interest among the trade 
whose main concern at present is to re- 
duce inventories. 


OBSERVANT—The chains, following the 
market closer than the average indepen- 
dent, are cutting prices on items recently 
offered for less money in a determined 
effort to regain ground lost to the inde- 
pendent during the war. Citrus juice 
has been given an especially heavy play 
in this respect further aggravating job- 
bers’ headaches who have substantial 
stocks on hand at prices considerably 
higher than present offerings. A situa- 
tion of this kind has created a definite 
cautiousness among the jobbers who are 
afraid that the same trend may develop 
on other major items, although actually 
there is not much basis for this kind of 
thinking. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY}? 
Berlin Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


TOMATOES—Few tomatoes are being of- 
fered at present and even those are at- 
tracting no interest. Eastern tomatoes 
are being quoted here at $1.8214 to $2.00 
for Standards and $2.00 and $2.15 for 
Extra Standard. Illinois Extra Stand- 
ards are quoted at $1.95 with no takers. 
Many of our distributors purchased to- 
matoes when ceilings were originally 
lifted at prices somewhat higher than 
present quotations and ran into consider- 
able consumer resistance. Tomato puree 
in #10 tins has eased somewhat with 
one major mid-west packer offering 
goods this week at $7.90 which is off 
considerably from recent quotations from 
the same canner indicating buyers’ re- 
sistance to what they have considered 
unwarranted price advances. Tomato 
juice is in good supply, although not 
moving too well. 


cORN—Nothing is being offered here 
this week which is just as well as far as 
most distributors are concerned. Sup- 
plies of all grades and varieties seem 
plentiful and a few distributors are offer- 
ing substantial quantities for resale, al- 
though generally stocks are such to cause 
no concern. Most buyers feel that they 
will need present inventories to carry 
them until new pack which is a long 
way off. 


OTHER VEGETABLES— New pack cut 
green beans are being offered here from 
the South with Florida quoting $1.50 for 


EXPORT - IMPORT 
CANNED & BOTTLED 


FOODS 


We welcome all offers and inquiries 


Arthur Harris 


ESTABLISHED 1926 
11 Broadway, NEW YORK 4, WV. Y. 


Tel: Bowling Green 9-3238 Cable: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


2’s extra standard round cut and $1.65 
for fancy. $1.70 for fancy French style 
from the East is being quoted with the 
trade not at all receptive to bean offer- 
ings at the moment. Limited supplies of 
Lima Beans have arrived and are moving 
well, however no offerings are available 
now. Fancy Diced carrots are selling 
slowly at $1.05 to $1.10 cannery. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT—Practically nothing 
is being offered from California or the 
Northwest at the present, as canners are 
well sold and shipped. Movement of 
fruit has slowed considerably and those 
distributors who purchased heavily an- 
ticipating continued heavy demand are 
now trying to sell at cost with little suc- 
cess. Hawaiian Pineapple has arrived 
here in substantial quantities and is mov- 
ing exceptionally well to the consumer, 
This is probably the most popular fruit 
item and the one which distributors 
would buy more of if further supplies 
were available. 


CITRUS JUICES—Apparently this mar- 
ket, which has been slipping steadily 
since the pack started, has hit bottom. 
Quotations on juice packed from early 
variety oranges which hit a low of 65c 
on 2’s Orange Juice, 6742s on Blended 
and 70c on Grapefruit, have been with- 
drawn, as canners apparently have found 
it impossible to cover their requirements 
on later variety oranges at a price which 
will permit them to pack and sell at the 
above figures. Some sales had been made 
at the low point, although most of our 
distributors have been waiting for better 


_ quality juice which soon will be available. 


While generally, the trade showed a de- 
cided indifference to prices which had 
just about reached pre-war levels, it ap- 
pears now that stabilization has finally 
crept into this market. 


SEA FoopS—Government cancellations 
of their quota on Puget Sound Sockeye 
Salmon has eased this market to a point 
where $19.00 per case for Halves seems 
to be the going market. Canners seem 
to feel that under present conditions and 
with higher wage demands by labor and 
other inflationary measures, the market 
will stand firm and the balance of the 
pack will be sold at not less than the 
$19.00 figure. Canned shrimp continue 


All the latest data 


FORMULAE — COOKING TIMES 
COOKING TEMPERATURES 


are included in the 7th edition of 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 


Price $10.00 
order your copy now. 


The Canning Trace 
20 S Gay Street 
Baltimore 2, Mc. 
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to be quoted at $7.00 on Jumbo, $6.50 on 
Large and $6.00 for Medium, although 
there is no buying at this level and buy- 
ers expect a marked reduction in prices 
because of the decided consumer resis- 
tance. California Tuna and Sardines 
remain firm at present levels. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Shipping out Orders—Selling Comes Later— 
Most Packs Already Sold—Consumers Drive 
Against High Prices—Boosts After OPA 
Ending Now Being Recalled—Peach Possi- 
bilities Carefully Weighed—Advertising Pro- 
gram to Begin—Small Catch of Sardines 


By “Berkeley” 
San Francisco, Dec, 27, 1946 


MARKET—Activities of canners are con- 
fined largely at this time to the ship- 
ment of goods on order and selling is 
expected to be at low ebb until well after 
the first of the year. A very large part 
of the huge pack of fruits and vegetables 
has already been disposed of by canners, 
and it is not anticipated that there will 
be much difficulty in moving the unsold 
portion. Inventories will have been com- 
pleted by distributors early in the year 
and both pack and unsold stock figures 
will be available in January, giving all 
a clear picture of the situation. Some 


canners who have been marketing their 
packs on an allotment basis will make 


their final allotments early in 1947, wind- 
ing up their selling seasons. 


DRIVE ON PRICES—If consumers in this 
area have anything to say about it, 
prices on a lot of commodities are due to 
take quite a dive right after the first of 
the year. Price resistance is already 
being noted and is now being fostered by 
organized groups. It is pointed out that 
in too many lines staples are being with- 
held, while highly styled and high-priced 
merchandise is all too plentiful. Canned 
foods in general did not reach high price 
levels and are now commencing to move 
at the expense of some of the fresh fruits 
and vegetables in the produce markets. 
Canners who declined to take advantage 
of the opportunity following price de- 
control, and who kept prices close to the 
OPA ceiling, are not being called upon 
to readjust opening lists as are some 
others. Greenhouse tomatoes, or toma- 
toes from Mexico are not selling at 50 
cents to 60 cents a pound this season, nor 
do fresh pears move at 15 cents a copy. 
Housewives are finding their counterpart 
in handy cans at much less cost. 


Example—Here’s how San Francisco 
shoppers are meeting the high cost of 
food and other items. Shopper groups 
have been organized in various residen- 
tial districts and hear talks by experts on 
foods. Dr. Roy Cave of San Francisco 
State College, Department of Economics, 
has been addressing groups on how meat 
is graded and how canned foods are 


graded and labeled. The idea is to tell 
shoppers how to get the most for their 
money. A city-wide meeting is planned 
for late January. 


PEACHES—The Cling Peach Advisory 
Board, San Francisco, has brought out 
the first of what is to be a series of bul- 
letins, the initial one giving factual data 
for growers and canners regarding op- 
erations to date. The Cling Peach Mar- 
keting Order, covering a period ending 
June 30, 1950, was initiated because of 
the feeling that increased plantings dur- 
ing the past few years have been such 
that, under unfavorable economic condi- 
tions, production might be beyond the 
ability of the industry to market at 
proper returns. The initial bulletin went 
into details as to acreage, anticipated 
acreage, pack and demand. The over-all 
acreage of cling peaches for California 
was estimated at 546,303 acres and the 
very high production last season is at- 
tributed to an ideal growing season and 
special care in pruning, spraying, ferti- 
lization and thinning. The No. 1 crop 
was estimated at 468,472 tons, but there 
were 506,704 tons delivered. At the be- 
ginning of the season it was thought 
that an organized sales promotion cam- 
paign might not be necessary in 1947, 
but upon careful consideration it was 
decided that in view of the record pack, 
increased stocks of other foods and a 
short selling season, it might be wise to 
get in on the ground floor and launch 
the campaign. Advertising will start in 
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EDMONT LABEL CO. INC. 


ITHOCRAPHERS 


FEDFORD VIRCINIA 
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January in general consumer publica- 
tions and institutional magazines and 
this will be augmented by sales promo- 
tion work, men to contact distributors 
and jobbers in the interests of intensive 
merchandising. About one-half of the 
funds raised by assessment for adver- 
tising this year will be utilized for this 
work, the balance to be carried over for 
future use. 


PINEAPPLE — Hawaiian pineapple has 
been coming to the mainland in fairly 
large-sized lots of late, with distributors 
rushing this to retail outlets for the 
holiday trade. Late reports from the 
Hawaiian Islands indicate that heavy 
rains have fallen there, relieving the 
water situation somewhat and improving 
crop conditions. Some pineapple is being 
canned all the time, but the winter pack 
is not large. There have been some price 
adjustments in recent weeks and prices 
are now well stabilized. 


TOMATOES—Trading in tomatoes has 
about reached the vanishing point, but 
there is a feeling that this will pick up 
again after the first of the year. By 
that time prices may have become more 
stabilized. Latest quotations continue to 
show quite a wide variation, especially 
in tomato paste. Those on juice are quite 
competitive. 


SARDINES—The exceedingly small catch 
of sardines made in California waters 
this seaso nhas led the California Fish & 
Game Commission to give serious con- 
sideration to changes in present regula- 
tions. However, the proposed regulations 
have met with protests from reduction 
plant representatives and cannery work- 
ers, as not being sufficiently strict. Ob- 
jection has centered largely in the re- 
fusal of the commission to limit the num- 
ber of reduction plant permits. Pro- 
posed regulations for the 1947-47 season 
provide that permit applications be filed 
with the commission on or before May 
15, 1947; that for the 1947-48 season 
only no permit shall be issued for a plant 
for which a permit was not issued the 
previous season, unless applicant has his 
plant constructed and equipped; total 
tonnage shall be announced by May 15, 
and transfer of permits between plants 
shall not be permitted without consent 
of the commission. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Practically No Fishing This Week—Last 
Week Showed 50% Falling off—The Re- 
ceipts Tell the Story—Holdings of Frozen 
Shrimp Show Increase, Yet Far Below Last 
Year—Production in Other Sections—No 
Oyster Canning as Yet—Crab 
Production Light 


By “B ayou” 


Mobile, Ala., December 27, 1946. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL 


SHRIMP—There is not much to expect 
from shrimp production this week, as the 
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Christmas holidays invariably throttle 
down production, due to the fact that 
the fishermen usually knock off to cele- 
brate, and the hang-over or other things 
keep the boats tied to the docks for sev- 
eral days. 

Last week was one of light production 
of shrimp, as 11,665 barreis were pro- 
duced in this section the previous week, 
whereas only 6,273 were produced last 
week, or a drop of 5,392 barrels. 

Louisiana produced 4,608 barrels of 
shrimp last week, including 95 barrels 
for canning; Mississippi produced 1,037 
barrels, including 720 barrels for can- 
ning; Alabama produced 338 _ barrels 
and Texas 290. 

The canneries of this section received 
only 815 barrels of shrimp last week, as 
compared with 3,051 barrels that they 
received the previous week, or a drop of 
2,236 barrels. 

The seafood canneries in Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama _ operating 
under the Seafood Inspection Service of 
the U. S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion reported that 8,761 standard cases 
were canned in the week ending Decem- 
ber 14, 1946, which brought the pack for 
the season to 230,367 standard cases, as 
against 105,971 cases packed during the 
same period last season and 373,011 
cases during the same period the pre- 
vious season. 

On the other hand, during the week 
total holdings of frozen shrimp for all 
areas reporting increased approximately 
400,720 pounds and were approximately 
845,150 pounds more than four weeks 
ago, yet total holdings were approxi- 
mately 2,904,870 pounds less than one 
year ago. 

Headless shrimp production from the 
South Atlantic States during the week 
was as follows: 


To Canners and Food 
Processors 


Now available to canners and food pro- 
cessors. A‘complete sales organization con- 
sisting of 7 salesmen making personal calls 
on all Wholesale Food Buyers located in the 
New England States. This department will 
be under the personal direction of Franklin 
C. Bodwell who has for over 20 years been 
associated with California's largest packer of 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables. 

This advertisement is addressed to packers 
not now represented in the New England 
Market also packers who found it necessary 
to discontinue their brokerage connections 
during the war. You will find us listed in the 
N. F. B. A. Brokers listing at Atlantic City. 
Will be located at Senator Hotel. Write 
Boston Office for appointment. 


ASSOCIATED BROKERS 
of NEW ENGLAND 
131 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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FLORIDA — Apalachicola (Gulf area) 
26,900 pounds; Mayport, 26,000 pounds; 
St. Augustine, 110,200 pounds; Fernan- 
dina, 11,200 pounds. 


GEORGIA — St. Mary, 7,400 pounds; 
Brunswick, 28,400 pounds. 


NORTH CAROLINA — Morehead City, 
1,000 pounds. 


OYSTERS—Louisiana, which is the only 
area in this section reporting oysters re- 
ported that 4,087 barrels were produced 
last week as against 3,542 barrels pro- 
duced the previous week or an increase 
of 545 barrels. 

No canning of oysters has as yet 
taken place this season, hence the raw 
market has been absorbing all that have 
been produced. 

The peak of raw oyster consumption 
ends with Christmas week and from now 
on the demand will gradually dwindle 
down and the oyster tongers will have 
to look to the canneries to keep them 
going. 

The oyster tongers will sell their 
oysters to the raw dealers as long as 
they can use them, because they can get 
a much better price for them, but when 
the raw dealers can’t take them then the 
tongers sell to the canneries. 


HARD CRABS—There was a drop of 10,- 
760 pounds of hard crabs in Louisiana 
last week over the previous week, as 
68,080 pounds were produced the pre- 
vious week and 57,320 pounds last week. 

Production of hard crabs in this sec- 
‘tion is light during the cold months, be- 
cause the crab is a hot weather crusta- 
cean. 


FOREIGN OPPORTUNITY 


Mehutehdas Viroke Oy., Helsinki, Fin- 
land, is interested in obtaining new 
machinery for the processing of fruit 
juices, jams and jellies and is seeking to 
contact manufacturers of all such equip- 
ment. They may be reached at the above 
address. 


AREA OF PRODUCTION 
(Continued from page 9) 


The Divisions will enforce the new 
regulations beginning March 1, 1947. 

Industrial and economic background to 
guide him in formulating the new defini- 
tion was obtained by the Administ ator 
in a series of 11 informal labor-ma>age- 
ment conferences and six formal ‘ear- 
ings held in New York and in 10 »ther 
cities throughout the nation. The formal 
hearings were held in New York, :fter 
informal conferences in that city and in 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Seattle, Por: land, 
Ore., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Dallas, 
New Orleans, Atlanta, and Raleigh, N. C. 

Commenting on the new definition, Mr. 
Walling pointed out that the “A: a of 
Production” problem has been one «f the 


' most difficult in administration of the 


Act. 


December 30, 1946 
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THANK YOU — 


for the multitude of orders for 


The new 7th edition of 


A Complete Course in Canning 


We knew you would like it, find it not only reliably serviceable 
but unusually interesting, too. That was a natural for the food 


producer—But — 


Every canner in the business ought to have acopy of this book, 
filled as it is with tested, proven recipes for the handling and 
preservation offoods. Even for the best and most widely informed 
the book will be found helpful, worth its price many times over. 
Many heads of firms, upon seeing this new Edition, have ordered 


extra copies for themselves. 


We have tried totell you thatit is different to the previous editions, 


much better, more interestingly written, more complete in its cov- 


= 


e erage of items. 


You'll cherish your copy when you get it, we are not afraid to 


predict. 
0 Price $10. postpaid 
A Publication ot 
THE CANNING TRADE 
C. 
. 20 S. GAY STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


BAG AND BOX PILERS; Floor-to-Floor Conveyors; Vibrat- 
ing Screens for cannery waste de-watering, for root vegetable 
cleaning, sizing, and grading; Motor Truck Scales. Thousands 
in use. Immediate delivery. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. Phone Garfield 5712—University 2832 Eve. 


FIRST IS THE WORD FOR MACHINERY—FMC buys and 
sells the following items: Colloid Mills, Eppenbach, Premier, 
Chemi-Colloid, U. S., others; Cutters, Dicers for Relish, Kraut, 
Meat, etc.; Dryers of all types, Shelf, Tray, Truck, Conveyor, 
etc.; Evaporators, Vacuum Pans, Condensers, Heat Exchangers; 
Fillers, for Liquids, Semi-Liquids, Pastes, Creams, Powders, 
etc.; Kettles, Stainless, Copper, Steel, Iron, some with agitators; 
Mills and Grinders; Pulverizers and Comminuting Machines; 
Mixers, for Liquids, Pastes, Powders, etc., all capacities; Pack- 
aging Equipment, Labelers, Wrappers, Cartoning Machines, 
etc.; Pulpers and Juice Extractors, Bronze, Monel, Nickel and 
Stainless; Retorts, Vertical and Horizontal; Tanks, single Shell 
or Jacketed, some aigtated; Washers, Cans, Bottles, Vegetables, 
etc.; Complete lot of Dehydrating Equipment. Prepare for 
1947 by clearing your plant of surplus equipment now. First 
Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 18, N. Y. WOrth 
4-5900. 


FOR SALE—5 Robins closed retorts 40” x 60” and 40” x 72”; 
2 Capem & Pneumatic Scale Automatic Screw Cappers; Ander- 
son #2 Dicer; 24 Jacketed Kettles 20 to 500 Gal. Alum., Cop- 
per, Nickel & S.S.; 22 New Stainless Steel Tanks 100 & 200 
Gals.; Glass Lined & Copper Vac. Pans 100 & 150 Gals.; 250’-14” 
Gravity Roller Conveyor; Agitators, Fillers, Tablet Machines, 
Labelers, Grinders, etc. Machinery & Equipment Corp. (of 
N. Y.), 583 West Broadway, N. Y. 12, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—3 40x60 Robins retorts #1 condition. Complete 
with Tag controls. 30 Robins perforated 3 tier crates. Prac- 
tically new. J. W. Furman Cannery, Northumberland, Pa. 


FOR SALE—New perforated 4-tier crates $25.00; steel ball 
bearing crate Dollies $27.50. New steel 42x72 retorts—all for 
prompt shipment. Jas. B. Keller Co., M & M Bldg., Houston 2, 
Texas. 
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WATCH THIS COLUMN FOR MYEEKLY SPECIALS 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY has available for immediate shipment the fol- 
lowing used, rebuilt or new machinery and equipment. All offerings are 
subject to prior sale at prices quoted F.O.B. shipping points. 

I—RETORT, NEW, 42”x80”, 3 basket size, oval head & bottom, complete 


with weight, gauge, pop-off valve, etc., MeVET x 
5—RETORTS, Berlin Chapman, vertical only used a short time, no 


365.00 


fittings. (3) 42x72 and (2) 42x84 290.00 
I—RETORT, 40x60, tag controls, steam gauge & thermometer, 15 yrs. 
old, mfg. A. K. Robins 185.00 
2—RETORTS, 40x60, tag controls, steam gauge and thermometer, in 
excellent condition, mfg. A. K. Robins. Each 200.00 
23—RETORT CRATES, perforated, mfg. A. K. Robins, excell. cond., ea... 17.50 
i—FILLER, Ayars 25029 Series C, 5 pocket, for #2 cans, with #2 can 
parts. Other parts may be secured 750.00 
1—EXHAUST BOX, Anderson Barngrover, Ser. #2610, cap. 165—2¢10, 
size #2 & #10, belt driven 250.00 
i—EXHAUSTER. Anderson Barngrover, for 210 cans 350.00 
2—BEAN SNIPPERS, FMC Automatic, 32” drums, 21'3” length overall, 
160 RPM, 2 HP, 900 to 1800 Ibs. cap. per hour. Perfect condition. 
(1) Bean Snipper yr. old $1100.00. (1) Bean Snipper 2 yrs. old.......... 1,000.00 
Complete with motor, Ser. #6277A, Model 1936, for No. 2 
500.00 
I—KRAUT SHREDDER, Buffalo, old model with pulley, no motor............ 375.00 
I—CASE SEALER & GLUER, Standard-Knapp, 12”, 18’, compression 
unit with motors, recond. & guar. 1,400.00 
1—POTATO CHIP MACHINE, equipped with casters, entire operation 
visible thru glass display, porcelain dome & sides, complete with 
motors, portable 600.00 
Conco Torpedo 500 cap., push-button control, practically 
new, ea 34.25 
o—HoisTs.. Conco Torpedo, 1000 cap., push-button control, practically 
new, eac 160.00 
I—HOIST, NEW, Robbins-Mevers. Model 1000%, stationary, 20’ 
lift, 32’ per min. Tmmediate delivery 352.00 


1—ELEVATOR HOIST, E. 0. Partridge Model No. 3, hand operated 


size 26x36" 
I—TANK, Glass lined, jacketed, 1000 gal., with manhole, glass chipped.. 


Wire or Write BARLIANT AND COMPANY if *interested in any 
of the above items. Write for the Weekly Bulletin. 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY 


BROKERS-SALES AGENTS 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3313 


100.00 
400.00 


In Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 
SPECIALISTS Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


EQUIPMENT FOR, SALE—3 new “Lifetime” 100-gallon 
stainless steel steam jacketed kettles, tested to 90 psi, complete 
with bronze gate valve, approved safety valve, stainless inner 
and outer jacket, aluminum painted steel tripod type stands, can 
be shipped immediately also 4 used copper steam jacketed ket- 
tles from 50 gallons up, stationary and tilting types; 15 auto- 
matic and semi-automatic labeling machines, including Ermold, 
World, Liquid, National and Liquid Midget, World Improved 
and World Jr., Oslund, ete., for spot labels and round labels on 
jars; one new 20-spout rotary automatic filler for all types of 
juices; 3x3, 4x4, 5x5, Frick and York Ice Compressors; 8 Karl 
Kiefer bottle rinsers; Jumbo Model E and Adriance rotary 
automatic crowners; all this equipment can be inspected and 
shipped immediately. Chas. S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., 
Buffalo 14, N. Y. Phone AMherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—1 Olny Washer, good condition, price $500.00; 
1 Sinclair Scott Nested Pea Grader, sieves for peas and lima 
beans, with feeder, good condition, ‘price $700.00. Whiteford 
Packing Co., Whiteford, Md. 


— 


FOR SALE—1 set No. 10 Buffalo Kraut Knives; Hand } ower 
Casers; Pea Cleaners; Britch for Smoke Stack; Chain Belt; 
Jelly Filler; Pickle Cutter; Bean Knife; Stencil Cutter; abel 
Cutter; hundreds of items. L. B. Talcott, Phoenix, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—I large size Robins Rotary Tomato Washer; 
1 Berlin Chapman Blancher; 1 Peerless Syruper, 6 valve #10 
and #10 tall cans; 2 Pulp tank & Kook More Coils. This equip- 
ment is in good condition. W. T. Onley Canning Co., Snow 
Hill, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—1 Holland mechanical Two-Row Transp'anter 
with fertilizer attachments. In perfect condition. Used ony one 
season. 1 New Idea Two-Row Transplanter with fertilizer at- 
tachments. In fair condition. D. E. Winebrenner Co., Hanover, 
Penna. 
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FOR SALE—3 model F. Chisholm-Ryder snippers, large size, 
used one season; 6 Pregraders #4’s, brand new; 1 Pregrader 
#6 size, brand new; 1 Continuous Anderson-Barngrover Pres- 
sure Cooker and Cooler, in good condition; 1 A. K. Robins 12 
foot blancher, belt drive, in good condition; 1 Wonder 8 foot 
biancher, belt drive, just rebuilt; 1 A. K. Robins #2 improved 
automatic bean cutter, in good condition; 1 Robins #2 improved 
bean cutter like new; 1 Robins French Style Bean Slicer, guar- 
anteed good as new; 2 Five pocket Ayars Universal Bean and 
Tomato Fillers; 1 Eight pocket Ayars Syruper; Several Steam 
Engines; Several Conveyor Belts, most any size, new and used; 
1 Set brand new 100,000 lb. Fairbanks-Morse Scales, 10’ x 60’, 
for concrete deck; 1 10’ x 34’, 60,000 lb. used Fairbanks Scales, 
Print-o-matic beam; 1 set Howe Scales 40,000 lIbs., 10’ x 22’ 
Platform; 2 150 Horsepower HRT Boilers; 1 40 Horsepower 
Scotch-Marine Sawmill type boiler; 1 Feed Water Steam pump; 
2 Russells’ Pea Viners or Shellers; 2 Russells’ Pea Cleaners; 2 
complete lye machines and washers for peaches, handling up 
to 5,000 cases daily; 1 Brand new spray type lye machine for 
grapefruit sections; 1 yellow peel scalder for grapefruit sec- 
tions; 1 peach grader, used, 3 sizes. All items subject to prior 
sale. We specialize in building conveyor type cookers and 
coolers, pea viners and cleaners, blanchers and washers, con- 
veyors to specifications, and general cannery items. Russell 
Corporation, P. O. Box 550, Plant City, Florida. 


FOR SALE—1 Lye Peeler; 1 Link Belt Peeling Table, 80 
capacity. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—A 6 pocket Peerless Filler (Syruper) for #10 
cans. Model 6 V, Serial #8613. Conte & Sons Packing Co., 
Perkasie, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Retorts and process crates, all sizes, S/J kettles, 
juice extractors, pasteurizers, stencil cutters, S.S. tubing, adjust- 
able 46 oz. and No. 10 labelers, casers, box stitchers, food chop- 
pers, pumps, okra and celery cutters, Ayars pea and bean fillers, 
4-pocket gallon tomato filler, Clipper cleaners, two complete 
Chisholm-Ryder whole bean lines. Will buy or sell your surplus 
machinery. We are no further away than your telephone. 
Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview, (West) 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—2 Hot Water Pasteurizers. One approximately 
25 gal. per minute and one 15 gal. Will only sell the two to- 
gether as is, where is, for $1750.00. One has 17—11'%” stainless 
steel tubes, the other 14. The large one equipped with circu- 
lating pump, no motor; the other with steam jets and controls. 
Both good condition, only minor adjustments necessary for 
prompt use. Holly Hill Fruit Products, Inc., Davenport, Florida. 


FOR SALE—1 CB-5 Chisholm-Ryder Tomato Chopper Pump 
Unit—Belt Driven; 1 CB-4 Chisholm-Ryder Tomato Chopper 
Pump Unit—Motor Driven; 1 Chisholm-Ryder, Model “J”, To- 
mato Juice Extractor—Motor Driven. All of this equipment is 
in \-No. 1 condition. Please write for price on same, if inter- 
ested. Delta Canning Company, Inc., Raymondsville, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all make. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For econumical savings ship your Thermo- 
meters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—500 barrels Red Pepper Hulls in brine, can be 
diced; also 1,000 lbs. Cal. Wonder Pepper Seed true to name; 
300 lbs. World Beater; 200 lbs. Bullnose; 250 lbs. Ruby King. 
W. D. Ross, Clayton, Del. 


FOR SALE—1,000 thirty lb. cans of Blackberries, no sugar 
added; 5000 thirty lb. cans Strawberries 4 x 1 frozen; 18 bar- 
rels Strawberries 4 x 1; also 45,000 lbs. Strawberries in cans 
unstemmed 4x1. W. D. Ross, Clayton, Del. 


FOR SALE—Prompt shipment Romano Cheese; Baby Lima 
Beans in 100 lb. bags. On arrival in December—imported Olive 
Oil in drums, gallons, halves, quarts, eighths, sixteenths. In- 
quire: John Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Canned dried Beans, #10, #2, 15 oz.; Baby 
Lima Beans, Red Kidneys, Lima Beans and White Kidney 
Beans. Inquire: Cedarville Packing Co., Railroad Ave., Cedar- 
ville, N. J. 


WANTED—1 pound glass, White finish, carlots. Adv. 46156, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—The controlling interest, in $50,000.00 vegetable 
plant. All machinery in first class condition, fire proof plant 
building and warehouse. Cheap fuel and water. Heart of 
green bean, tomato and sweet potato belt in South, packing 
tomatoes, green beans, sweet potatoes, tomato juice, sauce or 
puree. Reason selling: poor health; real opportunity. Adv. 
46160, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Brand new Canning Plant with 5,000 case per 
day capacity for canning field peas. New buildings and modern 
equipment. Have own water supply, fully automatic steam 
generator, complete in every detail. Can give immediate de- 
livery. Located in the heart of the field pea section of Georgia. 
Other canning vegetables available. Plenty of labor. P. O. 
Box 217, Vienna, Ga. 


FOR SALE—Almost completely new three line bean and 
tomato plant. Ample water, warehouse space, immediate nearby 
labor supply, 1500 to 2000 cases per day. Plant now in opera- 
tion. Adv. 46153, The Canning Trade. 


(Please turn to page 24) 


OR SALE—One new 18’ overall length Robins Continuous 
Bl: .cher, equipped for belt drive. Address either A. K. Robins 
& ‘ mpany, Ine., Baltimore, Maryland, or S. E. Mighton Com- 
pa: ., Bedford, Ohio. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 
\. ANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Mo: |, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 


tor -, Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
me Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. 


’ \NTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 46122, 
The Canning Trade. 


\. \NTED—Used Return Tubular Boiler, 100 to 150 H.P., 
mus be in good condition. J. W. Welch Co., Inc., Downings, Va. 
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GET MORE FOR YOUR 


SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


List it with our bureau and sell directly to the next user. 


50,000 Manufacturers Get Our Offerings Regularly. 
They need such units as 


LABELERS DICERS PEELERS 
RETORTS WASHERS KETTLES 
DRYERS STILLS MIXERS 


or what have you to sell. 


For Quicker Action and Better Price Send Full Details 
and YOUR price to 


EQUIPMENT FINDERS BUREAU 
6 HUBERT STREET, NEW YORK 13, W. Y. 
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WANTED AND FOR SALE 
(Continued from page 28) 


FOR SALE—Cannery in coastal South Carolina having 
20,000 sq. feet floor space, equipped to process leafy green vege- 
tables, string beans, tomatoes and root vegetables, such as sweet 
potatoes, beets, carrots and white potatoes. Adv. 46154, The 
Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—By Midwest canner and preserver, a plant Super- 
intendent to take over extensive operation. Good monthly wage 
and percentage deal. Must not be over 40 years of age. Adv. 
46141, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Sales manager with experience, for Southern 


States. Position open January Ist. Give full history in first 
letter. Salary, $5,000.00. J. C. LaRue Company, Inc., Madison- 
ville, Ky. 


WANTED—Reliable man under 40 years old experienced in 
fruit or vegetable canning operations, mechanical ability for 
installing and servicing machinery combined with ambition is 
essential. Man will assist present superintendent in modern, 
medium size plant located in Baltimore, Md. This is a perma- 
nent position with salary commensurate with ability with old 
well established company. Adv. 46158, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — Plant Supt. in vegetable canning 
plant. 17 years experience in food processing and labor manage- 
ment. Can set up and maintain all types of canning machinery. 
Married, prefer middle west. Adv. 46159, The Canning Trade. 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


CORRUGATED ° SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


CINCINNATI] MY HAPPY HOME 


E.4TH 


HELL 


MAINI773 NICHOLAS J.JANSON CO 


GROCERY SPECIALTIES 


At the CONVENTION 


THE DIPLOMAT 
Judge: “Prisoner, the jury finds you guilty.” 
Prisoner: “That’s all right, Judge; I know you’re too intel- 
ligent to be influenced by what they say.” 


THE EXCEPTION 


“The man who gives in when he is wrong,” said a street 
orator, “is a wise man; but he who gives in when he is 
right——” 

“Married!” from a meek voice in the crowd. 


LIQUOR AND LONGEVITY 


The horse and mule live 30 years 
And nothing know of wine and beers. 
The goat and sheep at 20 die 

And never taste of Scotch or Rye. 
The cow drinks water by the ton 

And at 18 is mostly done. 

The dog at 15 cashes in 

Without the aid of rum or gin. 

The cat in milk and water soaks 

And then in 12 short years it croaks. 
The modest, sober, bone dry hen 
Lays eggs for nogs, then dies at 10. 
All animals are strictly dry, 

They sinless live and swiftly die. 

But sinful, ginful, rum-soaked men 
Survive for threescore years and ten, 
And some of us, the mighty few, 
Keep drinkin’ ’till we’re 92. 


RATIONED 


The host was very genial: “I’m sure you two will have a 
comfortable night, as this room has a feather-bed.” 

During the night one of the guests woke his companion. 
“Change places with me, Tom,” he groaned, “it’s my turn to 
be on the feather.” 


THE PRODIGAL WON 
A fellow may travel, attending conventions; 
And mark what I say—have the best of intentions; 
Dispatch letters home—thrill his wife with emotion— 
While the cutie he met gets the personal devotion. 


STILL EFFECTUAL 
Doctor: “Well, young fellow, you seem quite well now. !| was 
sure those pills would fix you up. Did you take them in water 
or with sugar?” 
“Neither; I used them in my pea-shooter.” 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


CORN CANNING 


THE UNITED COMPANY Westminster, 
HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS —CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

» Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. ; 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chicholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Ha:ilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. }\ Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. \.. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


C ‘NVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Ber’ » Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
-hi. \olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Foc. Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La “orte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sine sir-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Spe. ways Conveyors, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Un: Co., Westminster, Md. 


C NVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Ber . Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chi- olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La | rte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. . Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


C. NVEYORS, Hydraulic. 

Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ch: olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sin. »ir-Seott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


C  ORKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ber! . Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Foo Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Han !!:on Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. . 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Til. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
achine ‘corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Til. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works. Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., India:.upolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I1l. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Berlin Chapman Com: 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYSTEMS. 
y, Berlin, Wis. 


1946 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Rebins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


‘ 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Shisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohie 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Camnners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. war Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


eg f & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Nl. 

. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff &.Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Jonn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Sonn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ta. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
Northrup, Co., Minnea Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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For Your Cannery Needs 


ROBINS BEAN CUTTER 
(Automatic Feed) 


Ayars 9 Pocket Tomato & Bean Filler 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Established 1855 


CcRCO Write for copy of our No. 700 Catalogue 
BEAN PRE-GRADER 
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We design and manufacture 
equipment for the threshing of 
green peasand lima beans with 
the realization that our name is 
a symbol of quality and econ- 
omy to hundreds of users. 


Just as rapidly as supplies of 
materials and labor increase, 
the amount of our equipment 
available will be increased. 


Conditions beyond our con- 
trol make it necessary to suggest 
that orders should be placed 
far in advance of actual re- 
quirements. 


AMACHE 


MACHINE € Q. 
KEWAUNEE  WISTONSIN 


Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 © 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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BOOTH 111 
Convention Hall 


Your headquarters for 
seed information, stop 
in to see us — you're 
always welcome. 


e208 @ Gear 


ert 


Month-in, month-out, F. H. Woodruff & Sons are working to 
develop superior vegetable strains — strains which will result 
in a better, more profitable pack. Woodruff representatives 
will be present at the Atlantic City convention to serve you. 


Helping packers to realize greater profits is Woodruff’s busi- 
ness — make your convention trip a real success this year by 
learning how Woodruff seed-science works for you. 


F. H. WoopDRUFF & SONS. 
SEED GROWERS 


MILFORD, CONN. @ BELLEROSE,L.1. @ TOLEDO @ ATLANTA @ SACRAMENTO @ DALLAS @ MERCEDES, TEX. 


